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Health-Education-Welfare Department 

On April 18, ten days after President Eisenhower 
had approved Reorganization Plan No. 1 as passed by 
Congress, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby assumed office as 
Secretary of the new Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Madame Secretary thereby became 
the tenth member of the Cabinet and the second 
woman to be so honored. (Former Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, 1983-45, was the first.) The new 
department simply gives the old Federal Security 
Agency, of which Mrs. Hobby was Administrator, its 
proper rank in the Executive branch. The Hoover 
Commission recommended this change four years ago, 
but vigorous political opponents of the health and 
welfare policies of the Truman Administration then 
blocked it. The innovation has now been made, osten- 
sibly mostly to promote administrative efficiency, 
though many Republicans are urging the Administra- 
tion to take this occasion to replace the professional 
personnel who built the FSA programs under the 
New Deal and Fair Deal. Social Security Commis- 
sioner Arthur J. Altmeyer, called “the father of social 
security,” has already been separated. The Reorgan- 
ization Plan carries a provision authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a special assistant to deal with health 
affairs, who is to be chosen from among “recognized 
leaders in the medical field with wide nongovern- 
mental experience.” An American Medical Association 
“watchdog” is expected to get the appointment. Since 
the Federal interest in education now touches its 
welfare rather than its teaching aspects, there seems 
to be no greater danger of Federal control under the 
new set-up than under the old. This is no doubt why 
the change-over evoked little adverse comment. 


Sequel to the Astin ouster 

The dismissal on March 81 of Dr. Allen V. Astin, 
director of the National Bureau of Standards, by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks (Am. 4/18, p. 66) 
has had national, and even international, repercus- 
sions. It was not so much the dismissal itself as the 
reasons Mr. Weeks gave for it that raised the furor. 
The Secretary claimed that Dr. Astin was “not suf- 
ficiently objective” and lacked a “business point of 
view” because NBS refused to endorse an “additive,” 
AD-X2, which was supposed to prolong the life of 
batteries. The first charge struck at the roots of the 
bureau’s world-wide reputation for inexorable objec- 
tivity in its scientific testing methods. The second 
raises the serious question of the primary function of 
NBS. To paraphrase the late Calvin Coolidge, the 
business of NBS is not business, but science. It is 
not supposed to promote or oppose the commercial 
exploitation of materials submitted to it for testing. 
Its job is to determine whether these materials—which 
range from automatic stokers to toothpaste—do or 
do not live up to the claims made for them. If this 
determination is based on anything else than strict 
scientific evidence, the NBS is betraying its trust and 
perpetrating a fraud upon the people. 
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.. . let’s air the case 

It was shocking, therefore, to hear from Dr. Wallace 
R. Brode, acting director of NBS, that the bureau 
was subjected to “terrific” pressure—including letters 
from twenty-four Senators, to make a favorable re- 
port on AD-X2. (Dr. Brode’s testimony came out 
April 14 in a hearing before a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee on an NBS request for funds.) A hear- 
ing on the Astin case is to be held this week before 
the Senate Small Business Committee. This committee 
had a test of its own run at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The test is reported to favor 
AD-X2. We hope that this hearing will be full, free 
and fair. We should hate to see the National Bureau 
of Standards run like the Soviet Academy of Science, 
whose members “find” what it is politically healthy 
to find—or else. 


Mr. Dulles on Point Four 

Point Four is not only one of the least expensive 
of our foreign-aid programs but is also the one most 
calculated to strengthen our relations with the poorer 
countries of the world. Yet, in his testimony before 
a House Appropriations subcommittee, made public 
on April 12, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
spoke of gradually withdrawing Government sponsor- 
ship from the program and turning it over to private 
enterprise. Since its inception in 1949 we have appro- 
priated $300 million to provide technical assistance 
for “have-not” nations, a drop in the bucket in a budget 
which has mounted to $78.6 billion. Point Four, there- 
fore, has involved comparatively little expense to the 
American taxpayer. Fundamentally it aims at export- 
ing American “know-how,” at teaching the Asiatic 
farmer, for example, how he can double his crops 
by using a modern steel turning plow and a better 
strain of seed. This grass-roots help is what Asia needs 
most and, perhaps, all that it can absorb for the 
time being. From the very beginning, Point Four 
envisaged the collaboration of private groups, such 
as philanthropic foundations and business corpora- 
tions, but it rightly assumed that these could not do 
the job alone. They will never be able to do it alone, 
the foundations because they lack the resources, the 
corporations because their legitimate concern for their 
stockholders limits the contribution they can make 
to nonprofitable endeavors. Rather than talk about 
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easing the Government out of the Point-Four picture, 
we should be discussing the possible need of expand- 
ing its effort. As we have pointed out before, govern- 
ments of rich nations such as ours have a duty in 
social justice to help the peoples of backward coun- 
tries. 


Sound money but no depression 

The Treasury’s sale last week of a billion-dollar, 
long-term bond issue was the biggest news in Federal 
debt management since the celebrated clash two years 
ago between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 
It was also the first really significant effort to make 
good on President Eisenhower's campaign promise to 
restore the value of the dollar. The new bonds, which 
are fully marketable, carry a 34-per-cent interest 
rate—the highest the Government has paid since 1933. 
Although the issue is perhaps too small to have earth- 
shaking effects, in the delicate money market it will 
exert a perceptible upward pressure on the cost of 
money. Corporation borrowing, long-term and short- 
term, will be more expensive, and so will mortgage 
money. Everything else being equal, this will have 
a tendency to dampen the urge to borrow and, con- 
sequently, will slow down inventory accumulation 
and investment in new plant and equipment. Further- 
more, to the extent that the public buys the new 
bonds with savings, the Government will be financing 
its deficit outside the money-creating mechanism of 
the banking system. That is deflationary, too. No 
doubt, with a view to redeeming the President’s cam- 
paign pledge, the Treasury planned this move far 
in advance of the current Communist peace drive, 
the effect of which is likewise deflationary. Should 
this double dose of deflation prove too strong an 
antidote to cheap money, the Treasury may have to 
reverse itself in a hurry. To raise the value of the 
dollar is important, but not important enough to justify 
deflating the country into a depression. 


New role for religion in VOA 

Robert L. Johnson, now acting head of the State 
Department’s International Information Administra- 
tion, does not take the view that he came to his present 
post in order to preside over the liquidation of the 
Voice of America. On the contrary, he is at work on 
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a program that will, in his conviction, answer the 
criticisms that have long been voiced against our 
Overseas propaganda. The worth of the individual 
will be stressed. Mr. Johnson would also highlight 
the importance of religion in our national life and 
de-emphasize the material comforts that have figured 
too largely in broadcasts of the VOA to the Iron 
Curtain countries. “The Communist people want to 
believe in God,” he said in an interview on April 11, 
“and we hope to reach them by showing that we, as 
a nation, are a religious people.” The VOA, in the 
new plan, which has not yet gone into effect, would 
also stress the “greater happiness for the family unit” 
enjoyed in this country. The Voice’s acting head 
decried the overplaying of “the wonders of automatic 
dishwashers and streamlined cars” that has created 
the impression abroad that this country and its ideals 
are largely materialistic. The life of the International 
Information Administration is not assured beyond 
June. Even if it is continued there is great likelihood 
that it will be moved out of the State Department. 
Mr. Johnson’s new program reflects the views fre- 
quently expressed by President Eisenhower on the 
importance of religious forces in American life. If 
the Voice is allowed to carry on, the new approach 
gives promise of eliminating some of the major 
sources of criticism reported by correspondents 
abroad. 


NCEA convention 

Just over a century ago Cardinal Newman, in his 
Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England (1851) declared that “in everything we think 
or say or do as Catholics, were we but known, what 
a reformation would there not at once follow in the 
national mind in respect to us!” One of the purposes 
of the National Catholic Educational Association's 
annual meetings is precisely to make American Catho- 
lic education better known to our fellow-Americans. 
The success of the NCEA in achieving this purpose 
depends in large measure, of course, upon the coopera- 
tion of the secular press. The New York Times, which 
has a wide national circulation, cooperated in superb 
fashion through the excellent article by Benjamin 
Fine, education editor, on NCEA’s 50th anniversary 
meeting in Atlantic City during Easter Week. The 
article appeared in the April 12 Sunday Times. Mr. 
Fine emphasized three highlights of American Catho- 
lic education as seen at Atlantic City. The first is 
that it is growing at an increasing tempo: in twenty 
years, elementary and secondary enrolments have 
jumped from 2.5 to 3.5 million, and promise to jump 
another million in the next seven years. The second 
is that, of the seven major issues confronting Catholic 
education (teacher and building shortages, burgeon- 
ing enrolments, curriculum development, financial 
support, teacher training and relations with public 
schools ), it shares all but the last-named with Amer- 
can education generally. The third, and in many ways 
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an integral part of the American educational system. 
NCEA officers and members, as well as NC News 
Service, deserve great credit for making American 
Catholic education known. In time, let us hope, the 
“seformation . . . in the national mind with respect 
to us” will follow. 


School men and holy pictures 

Speaking at the closing session of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in Atlantic City on 
April 10, Sister Mary Jeanne, editor of the Catholic 
Art Quarterly, strongly denounced the spate of de- 
generate religious art, “streamlined Hollywood madon- 
nas, sentimental saints, baby-doll angels,” which a 
commercialized religious art “racket” has let loose 
upon the country. Much of what she said has already 
been uttered by Catholic speakers and writers in this 
country, including ourselves, but Sister Mary Jeanne 
was fortunate in getting an unusually good coverage 
in the general secular press. To the discouraged query, 
“What good will come from such a protest?” one can 
reply that dint of repetition makes some impression 
in the long run, even though the sort of thing she 
objects to is now very deeply entrenched as a profitable 
enterprise. Sister Mary Jeanne, however, struck the 
most practical note when she asked her hearers to 
use their influence in restoring the study of art to 
the place it deserves in the Catholic educational 
curriculum. Art, after all, is an integral element in 
any well-rounded humanistic program. It is likewise 
an immensely potent medium for expressing any and 
every system of ideas or ideals that affects human 
conduct and emotions. Much of the skill, brilliance 
and initiative in the field of art are today shown by 
persons who are strangers to the life-giving inspiration 
of Christian teaching and tradition. We Catholics have 
that inspiration, but it hardly appears in our present- 
day religious art. We cannot expect miracles from 
such a protest as that of Sister Mary Jeanne, but it 
may at least set some of our educators thinking. 


Convention of NCCM 

Of the twenty-four resolutions adopted at the 33rd 
annual convention of the National Council of Catholic 
men in St. Louis, April 12-13, two struck us as partic- 
ularly timely. The 300 delegates, representing 4 million 
Catholic men in 7,000 organizations, charged that 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 “dis- 
criminates against peoples of southern and eastern 
Europe.” They urged its amendment to permit “use 
of unused quotas at the end of the fiscal year for 
nationals of countries with oversubscribed quotas.” 
That should about settle the question as to what 
Catholics think of the McCarran-Walter Act. The 
National Council of Catholic Women, with a member- 
ship of 7 million, condemned it at their Seattle con- 
vention last fall (Am. 10/11/52, p. 33). The support 
of the two major members of the Department of Lay 
Organizations of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference should encourage those Senators who are 


being attacked in their constituencies as Communists 
because they are working to repeal or amend that 
discriminatory legislation. Quite as timely was the 
council’s appeal to its affiliates to study the United 
Nations Charter in the light of pronouncements by 
the Pope and the U. S. bishops on a just international 
order. Since the resolution pointed out that the charter 
is subject to revision in 1955 and also recommended 
special study of the five-power veto, we assume that 
the council plans to give charter revision a prominent 
place in its 1953-4 program of action. “Action” was 
the keynote of the convention. We hope that the 7,000 
affiliates will act on both resolutions: on the first, 
by urging their representatives in Congress to repeal 
or revise the immigration law; on the second, by 
organizing study groups on charter revision as soon 
as discussion material is available. 


Studies needed of tax-exempt properties 

According to a report of the New York City Tax 
Commission, issued a fortnight ago, the value of real 
estate in the city exempt from taxation has increased 
from $4.5 billion in 1935 to $7 billion in 1953, or 58 
per cent. The value of taxable real estate has mean- 
while risen from $16.6 billion to $19.9 billion, or only 
19.5 per cent. When one reads these figures the first 
thing that comes to mind is probably tax exemption 
for religious purposes. Yet tax exemption for these 
purposes represents a very minor fraction of the 
total of tax-exempt property. There are 66 recognized 
classes of non-taxable property in New York City, 
according to Leo Egan’s article in the New York 
Times for April 12. Of the total $2.5 billion increase 
in value of such property in the city from 1935 te 
1953, five main categories of publicly owned real 
estate accounted for no less than $2.2 billion, or 
about 88 per cent of the increase. The following figures 
specify how this portion of the increase took place: 





1935 1953 
Type of property (value in millions) 

Public housing ............ $7.5 $785.8 
Port of N. Y. Authority. .... 21.4 183.3 
eg a re 68.2 
Federal property .......... 197.6 851.6 
New Your Gay ........05. 8,459.4 4,535.2 
Total (from full figures).... $3,685.9 $5,924.1 


The rise in value of the property tabulated was just 
60 per cent. The only point we wish to make about 
this interesting and complex development is that tax 
exemption is certain to become a major issue in the 
near future. We earnestly urge Catholic law schools 
and graduate schools to undertake long-term studies 
in this field now, so we will have the information 
and the specialists we will need when the storm breaks. 


Catholic youth in East Germany 

Everywhere behind the Iron Curtain the faith of 
the rising generation is causing serious concern to the 
Church. The Communist regimes are leaving nothing 
undone to win over the youth, not only politically 
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but, above all, ideologically. With frightening success, 
the schools have been transformed into instruments 
of Marxist materialism. The Church is deprived of the 
means to counteract these inroads. One of the most 
pathetic and eloquent witnesses to this tragic situation 
is the pastoral of the bishops whose dioceses lie partly 
in East Germany, read in the churches on January 
11. In a carefully worded statement designed to de- 
prive the regime of any pretext for censorship or re- 
prisals, the bishops confessed their impotence and 
laid upon parents the duty to catechize their own 
children. For in the schools, said the bishops, the 
extbooks are all stamped with materialism, which 
denies God and the soul in the name of “science.” 
“Day after day, and even year after year,” said the 
message, “our children must frequent such schools.” 
In order to counteract the inevitable ill effects of such 
education, parents are urged to instruct their children 
so that their religious convictions may be safeguarded 
under such seemingly overpowering temptations. 
“Send your children off to school with a prayer and a 
blessing,” urged the bishops, “making the Sign of the 
Cross on their forehead with holy water and saying, 
‘God be with you’.” Only prayer and parental love 
seem capable of resisting successfully this threat to the 
faith of our Catholic youth behind the Iron Curtain. 


Africa, Central and South, at the polls 

The electorate of Southern Rhodesia, which consists 
of some 49,000 whites and about 1,000 non-whites, 
went to the polls on April 9 and accepted by a sub- 
stantial majority the scheme for a Central African 
Federation proposed by the British Government on 
Feb. 5. Apart from the token representation we have 
mentioned, the rest of Southern Rhodesia’s 1.9 million 
natives were ineligible to vote. The governments of 
the other two areas in the proposed federation, North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, had promised to accept 
if Southern Rhodesia did. Nevertheless it cannot be 
said that the new federation is getting off to an auspi- 
cious start. Native opinion in all three territories is 
pretty solidly against it. The natives feel that it will 
remove them one step farther from the protection of 
the British Colonial Office and one step nearer to 
domination by the white “settler” government. If, 
as a section of the British press thinks, native opposi- 
tion is largely based on ignorance and traditional 
suspicion of all change, yet this fact shows that a job 
of popular education has been neglected. And with 
the dire example of Premier Daniel F. Malan’s racist 
South Africa just over the border, the natives will 
have to be won to the new federation by solid deeds 
rather than by words or paper guarantees .. . in South 
Africa on April 15, a general election bitterly contested 
between Dr. Malan’s Nationalist party and the United 
party brought out an 85-per-cent vote. Early returns 
indicated a Nationalist victory. This presages no 
peace for South Africa. The Nationalists are willing 
to sacrifice the constitution itself in order to impose 
their racism on the country. 
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NOTES ON ORGANIZED LABOR 

Only a few days after the International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Indep.), in con- 
vention at San Francisco, re-elected Harry Bridges 
president, a New York grand jury, on April 13, indicted 
Joseph P. Ryan, head of the International Longshore. 
men’s Association (AFL), for misusing union funds, 

The juxtaposition of these news items helps to ex. 
plain the continuing Communist control over certain 
trade unions. If the ILA were a strong, honestly 
run union, it might successfully challenge Bridges 
domination of West Coast docks. It cannot do so now 
because, if given a choice, the West Coast longshore. 
men would undoubtedly prefer the Bridges’ adminis. 
tration, with all its following of the Communist-party 
line, to the racket-ridden, anti-Communist ILA. 

How solidly Bridges is entrenched on the Pacific 
Coast was again demonstrated by his complete con- 
trol over the convention. The Communist issue was 
raised by a brave delegate from Warehouse Local 6, 
but Bridges easily scotched the move. At his instance, 
the delegates elected a substitute president who will 
serve if and when Bridges goes to jail for perjury. His 
conviction on that count is being appealed. 

Since our last report here on the messy affairs of 
ILA, that union’s executive board ordered all affiliates 
to abandon the shape-up and adopt some other type 
of hiring. This is one of the reforms which the AFL 
stipulated in its ultimatum to ILA last February 
(Am. 2/28, pp. 592-594). Originally the AFL set an 
April 30 deadline for the clean-up of the New York 
docks, but it now appears that the day of reckoning 
has been deferred to the May meeting of the AFL 
executive council. Most observers agree that the few 
weeks’ added grace will not be of much help to ILA, 
which is probably too corrupt anyway to be reformed 
from within. Now with Mr. Ryan under indictment 
the ILA cause seems hopeless. 

The April 7 unity meeting between AFL and CIO 
leaders went off much better than many expected. 
Although it is still difficult to see unity in the cards, 
at least in anything like the proximate future, there 
seems to be a new determination on both sides to 
get down to cases and see what can be done. The 
conferees set up a joint committee to prepare the 
way for action. Among other things, the group will 
attempt to clarify jurisdictional lines and study plans 
for eliminating raiding. These are praiseworthy and 
necessary preliminaries to unity. 

After cooking for nearly a year, the deal to amalga- 
mate unions in the retail distribution field under 
the CIO banner is just about ready for serving. Under 
the proposed plan, the CIO Wholesale, Retail and 
Department Store Workers will absorb the Distribu- 
tive, Processing and Office Workers (Indep.) together 
with the big local at Macy’s. The deal has been held 
up because the CIO was not convinced that DPOWA 
had really broken with the Communist party. Some 
of our ideological experts here in Manhattan sti!! have 
their fingers crossed. B. L. M. 
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It was quite generally agreed in Washington as the 
hearings on the proposed Bricker Amendment closed 
on April 11 that that dangerous experiment had been 
killed. The amendment would have seriously crippled 
the treaty-making power of both the President and 
Senate. But it was also agreed that there remained 
some unfinished business. 

First item on the agenda is to find some face- 
saving device by which the sixty-four Senate sponsors 
of the Amendment may retire gracefully. The masterly 
presentations of Secretary Dulles and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell destroyed the arguments for the pro- 
posal. In a little-noticed speech just before Mr. Dulles 
spoke, former Dean Clarence Manion unwittingly ex- 
posed the all-too-prevalent distrust of ourselves in 
a revolutionary era which has gripped a large part 
of the American people. 

Senators, even more than other people, do not 
like to admit publicly that they have been hasty 
and ill-advised, and even less that they harbor any 
distrust of our Jong-tested institutions. Hence the 
frantic search by everybody to find some way by 
which they may retire gracefully. 

It would be bad enough to subject the ratification 
of a treaty not only to a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate, as now, but, as proposed, also to a bare major- 
ity of the House. Even more serious are sections 4 
and 5 of the Bricker plan, which provide that execu- 
tive agreements with other countries must be subject 
to appropriate legislation by Congress. When asked 
how many such agreements are now in force, Mr. 
Dulles quietly replied, “About 10,000” and added that 
they are being made, amended or dropped every 
day “in a host of matters.” Legislation concerning 
them could be passed either in advance (thus prob- 
ably making them impossible) or after the event (in 
which case, after the cumbrous processes of Congress, 
the need for them might have passed). Moreover, 
nobody has asked how our far-flung operations could 
be carried on during the five months in which 
Congress is not in session. 

Mr. Dulles’ plea for further careful study of these 
“far-reaching proposals” was not misplaced. They 
would indeed, as he said, radically alter the whole 
fundamental structure of the balance of powers on 
which our Government is based. 

Probably the best way out for the Senate is to 
amend and amend on the floor, so that all Senators 
can in good conscience reject the final product. It 
would not be the first time that the Senate has used 
this expedient to relieve itself of an embarrassing 
project on which it had at first rashly embarked. This 
would clear the decks for a new study and a new 
and better start. Wirrw Parsons 


Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, sixth Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, will celebrate on May 
22 the 20th anniversary of his arrival in this country 
to take up the post which he has held longer than 
any of his five predecessors. March 17 was the 20th 
anniversary of his appointment, and April 23 that of 
his consecration as Titular Bishop of Laodicea. He 
celebrated his 70th birthday on Feb. 24. The 60th 
anniversary of the establishing of the Apostolic Dele- 
gation was Jan. 24. 

p> In the 20 years since Archbishop Cicognani be- 
came Apostolic Delegate, the Catholic population of 
the country has increased from some 20 million to 
about 30 million. The number of priests has risen 
from 80,000 to 45,000. Twenty-one new dioceses have 
been created in the United States and its possessions, 
and one new archdiocese, Washington, D. C., which 
was detached from Baltimore in 1947. 

p> Manhattan College, New York, conducted by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, will celebrate on 
April 25 the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
A Pontifical High Mass, the dedication by His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, of a new $1.5- 
million School of Science, and a Centenary Convoca- 
tion will be the highlights of the occasion. The Charles 
Hayden Foundation of New York made a contribution 
of $500,000 toward the cost of the new school. 

p St. Andrew-on-Hudson, novitiate of the New York 
Province of the Society of Jesus, held a three-day 
celebration of its golden jubilee, April 11-13. When 
on Jan. 15, 1903 it opened its doors to receive the 
novices and other Jesuits transfered from the old 
house of studies at Frederick, Md., jit was the noviti- 
ate for a Province that has since been divided into 
three—New York, Maryland and New England. In 
the half-century, St. Andrew’s has admitted 2,524 
novices, of whom 379 were postulant lay-brothers. 
Bb Most Rev. James A. McNulty, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Newark, N. J., since 1947, has been appointed Bishop 
of Paterson, N. J., the Apostolic Delegation announced 
April 15. He succeeds Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, 
who became Archbishop of Newark in November, 
1952. 

p> The American Heritage Foundation has notified 
the Editors that America won a special award in 
the National Non-Partisan Register and Vote com- 
petition sponsored in 1952 by the foundation. Our 
editorial of Nov. 1, 1952, “The moral duty to vote,” 
was declared to be “particularly outstanding.” 

p> In Milwaukee on April 15 died Most Rev. Moses 
E. Kiley, 76, Archbishop of Milwaukee. A native of 
Nova Scotia, he was ordained in 1911, became Bishop 
of Trenton, N. J., in 1984 and was transferred to Mil- 
waukee in 1940. R.LP. Cz 
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Nato Council meeting: 


test of policies 


More than ordinary significance attaches to the cur- 
rent meeting in Paris of the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. At that meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers and Finance Secretaries of the 
fourteen nation defense organization, the new foreign 
policies of the Malenkov and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions will for the first time be put publicly to the test. 

It is generally conceded that one objective of the 
new Soviet peace offensive is to prevent the further 
development of NATO’s defensive power. The Krem- 
lin seems to believe that a military alliance born of 
fear of aggression will disintegrate as soon as that 
fear is felt to be unfounded. The decisions taken by 
the NATO Council will disclose how sound are those 
calculations. 

Even before the warm winds started blowing from 
the East, NATO showed some signs of beginning to 
melt away. Much of its drive disappeared with the 
departure of General Eisenhower from Supreme Head- 
quarters. Its European members regularly reneged 
on the goals set for them by the Military Committee. 
Franco-German differences kept deferring the found- 
ing of the European Defense Community, supposed 
to provide essential German manpower, Member- 
nations by-passed the Council in order to appeal di- 
rectly to the United States for aid, and changed their 
conscription periods arbitrarily. Although economic 
difficulties were alleged for most of the foot-dragging, 
a widespread belief in Europe that Americans exag- 
gerated the Russian menace seems to have been the 
real reason for the slow-up. Now that the Soviet peace 
gestures can be cited to validate this attitude, only 
determined American intervention can prevent it from 
bringing about the disintegration of NATO. 

It cannot be denied that the Administration has 
been diligent in its preparations for the meeting, 
or that it has had enough advice. It has listened at 
length to the representations of Messrs. Churchill, 
Eden, Adenauer and Mayer. Yet the sum of its pro- 
posals, so far as we could discover as the meeting 
approached, was to be an agreement to forget about 
target dates for rearmament in favor of a stretch- 
out of ten years or more. On both military and eco- 
nomic grounds, much can be said in favor of such a 
policy, but it would be highly dangerous psychologi- 
cally if unaccompanied by an integrated military, 
economic and political program for the NATO nations. 

What is to be feared is that the unqualified agree- 
ment to slow down rearmament would, on the one 
hand, encourage the Russians to step up their peace 
propaganda in the hope of securing further relaxation, 
and, on the other, imply to our allies that we joined 
in discounting the danger of aggression. Already, the 
disclosure on April 12 that Secretary Dulles told a 
House Appropriations subcommittee on March 18 that 
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our Government may shift a “substantial” share of 
U. S. aid from Western Europe to the Far and Middle 
East has lent weight to that impression. 

To forestall the psychological dangers deriving 
from our abandonment of fixed goals for a definite 
date, the United States should present a workable— 
and formidable—three- or four-year program. On the 
military side, it should make up for the shortage of 
ground troops by providing for greater airpower, 
tactical as well as strategic. Closely connected with 
this is the need to secure congressional approval of 
sharing with our allies information on the tactical 
value of the A-bomb and fitting it into the strategic 
planning of NATO. 


“PEACE, TRUE AND TOTAL” 


These reflections were occupying us as we tuned in 
on the President’s magnificent address of April 16 to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors on “peace, 
true and total.” Our fears that the Administration 
was not prepared to offer a constructive program at 
Paris to counteract the Soviet peace offensive seem 
to have been shared by Walter Lippmann, who dis- 
cussed the “Indecision and Unpreparedness” of the 
Administration in his column published on the day of 
the President’s address. Said Mr. Lippmann: 


This unpreparedness for a situation which was 
not anticipated is, I believe, the reason why the 
Eisenhower Administration continues to be so 
indecisive. The policies which it needs to have 
in order to act decisively at home and abroad 
have not in fact been thought out . . . In the field 
of diplomacy our unpreparedness is even worse 
...A real peace offensive could only be met by 
real policies—which this country would support, 
which our allies would support, which can be 
negotiated, which could be carried out... 


The President’s address, the greatest of his career, 
proves that the indecision is past, that the unpre- 
paredness is over. 

This Government, said the President, is prepared to 
take up again the problem of reducing the burden of 
armanents weighing on the world, and to ask its peo- 
ple to apply a substantial part of the savings achieved 
to the new total war against hunger and poverty. 
This proposal is the shrewdest blow yet struck by 
the Administration in the cold war. Combined with 
his other appealing proposals, it should establish 
unequivocally the Eisenhower leadership of the At- 
lantic alliance which the President exercised so effec- 
tively during its early period. 
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The PW issue again 


Now that the agreement on the exchange of sick and 
wounded PW’s is in the process of implementation, 
the Chinese Communists are anxious to resume the 
armistice talks. They are ready to renew negotiations, 
of course, with their own interpretation of “volun- 
tary repatriation” as the basis of discussion. For- 
tunately General Clark has been shrewd enough to 
smell a rat. He first wants to see the actual exchange 
of sick and wounded, which was to begin on April 20, 
in order to avoid being taken in. 

Even then there will be reason to doubt Communist 
good faith. As America pointed out two weeks ago 
(4/11, p. 83), Chinese Premier Chou En-lai’s plan 
for voluntary repatriation needed clarification. It has 
come in the meantime and is far from satisfactory. 
While the Communists are prepared to turn over un- 
willing PW’s to a neutral nation, it will be for the 
purpose of disabusing them of their fears of returning 
home. The Reds apparently have no intention of 
giving up their self-styled right to get their hands on 
recalcitrant anti-Communist prisoners, while they are 
in neutral custody, in order to “persuade” them (by 
MVD methods) to renew their faltering allegiance. 

The prospects for a quick truce in Korea are there- 
fore less bright than they were a few weeks ago. 
We cannot agree to the Communists’ distorted concept 
of voluntary repatriation without sacrificing our own 
principles. What then do we do next? 

Writing in the March 30 issue of the New Leader, 
Peter Meyer has come up with a way out of the Korean 
stalemate. Mr. Meyer proposes that we turn loose 
all those prisoners we hold who do not want to return 
home. He suggests that Koreans who wish to settle in 
South Korea or join the ROK army be allowed to do 
so. He would give Chinese the choice of going to 
Formosa or settling in South Korea. Those who prefer 
none of these solutions would be turned over uncon- 
ditionally to a neutral nation. 

Such a solution would not be in contravention of 
international law. The Geneva Convention does not 
prohibit a nation from giving asylum to enemy desert- 
ers. Besides, history affords precedent for releasing 
these anti-Communist prisoners. As Mr. Meyer points 
out, in World War I Russia formed Czech, Polish 
and Yugoslav legions from Austrian PW’s. Other Czech 
legions fought with the Allies in France and Italy. 
From Petrograd in 1917 to Stalingrad in 1943 the 
Bolsheviks often recruited soldiers among enemy 
prisoners. 

The release of the anti-Communist PW’s would cut 
the ground from under Red propagandists. They 
equivalently say they are continuing the fight in Korea 
to force us to return all prisoners, Communist and 
anti-Communist. If we disperse the anti-Communist 
PW’s, how will Red China’s overlords explain to their 
people their stubborn insistence on making war when 
their aim becomes impossible of attainment? 

Mr. Meyer’s plan has one possible drawback. The 


Reds may retaliate against American prisoners. But 
even now we do not know how many they have 
already harmed. A “fact sheet” recently issued by 
the Defense Department warns that many of the 
sick and wounded soon to be exchanged may have 
been subjected to psychological “brain-washing.” 
Despite the risks involved, Mr. Meyer’s proposal is 
worth consideration both by our own Government 
and the UN, especially if resumed truce talks should 
again break down on the PW issue. 


Students in politics 


Political science, like many other fields of study 
dealing with practical affairs, has long suffered em- 
barrassment from the gap between campus teaching 
and city-hall practice. Every June our colleges grad- 
uate thousands of collegians who have studied Ameri- 
can Government under competent instructors. Yet 
the number of such graduates who show up later as 
political leaders seems, by common agreement, to be 
disproportionately small. 

There is agreement, too, about the probable reason 
for this failure of political-science graduates to emerge 
as political leaders. Their college training never helped 
them to bridge the gap between the promontories 
of academic theory and information, on the one side, 
and the lowlands of “grass roots” political organiza- 
tion on the other. Plenty of collegians go into admin- 
istrative positions in government. But they do not, 
in anything like sufficient numbers, work their way 
up through party organizations. As a result, they sel- 
dom wield much influence where policies are made 
and the selection of candidates takes place, namely, 
at the centers of party organization. 

This estrangement of campus from precinct is now 
being overcome by many colleges. The new slogan 
in teaching political science is “citizen participation 
in politics.” Specific courses bearing that title are 
becoming more common. Professors of political science 
are bringing political leaders into the classroom to 
explain to students the way politics operates. Teachers 
are using films and other visual aids to bring real 
political processes to life for their students. 

With perhaps greater effect, students are visiting 
party headquarters and local and State legislative 
assemblies, are making political censuses and are 
even undergoing internships in the offices of party 
organizations and of legislators. They are also form- 
ing political clubs of various sorts on their campuses. 

Through these and other means (long used in 
teaching engineering, for example) the colleges are 
trying to groom their students to play more active 
roles in political life. It goes without saying that 
Catholic colleges, for women as well as for men, can- 
not afford to watch from the sidelines this growing 
effort to insure that the teaching of political science 
will produce college-bred practitioners at every level 
of government. There is no use talking about training 
leaders. We must train them. 
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Socialists getting religion? 

At Bentveld in the Netherlands, March 9-11, the 
Socialist International held an off-the-record confer- 
ence on “Socialism and Religion.” Since the press 
was not admitted to the meetings, nothing certain 
is known about the trend of the deliberations or 
the tenor of any resolutions which the delegates may 
have adopted. In recent weeks, however, the texts 
of three of the papers read at the conference have 
appeared in the weekly bulletin published by the 
Socialist International in London. If these are indica- 
tive of the sense of the gathering, the Western world 
may well be on the eve of some highly significant 
developments. 

Professor Banning of the Netherlands Labor party 
argued that the obstacles which in the past prevented 
cooperation between Christians and Socialists no 
longer exist. These obstacles were, he rightly said, 
the philosophy of Marxism, the Socialist teaching on 
property and the “cultural policies,” especially the 
educational policies, which Socialist parties normally 
pursued. Now, according to Professor Banning, Euro- 
pean Socialists have moved away from Marxism, have 
abandoned “the dogma of socialization” and have 
come to appreciate the need to defend “spiritual free- 
dom.” 

Another delegate, Herr Eichler, Social Democrat 
member of the Bonn Parliament, deplored the absence 
in historical socialism of a positive moral element. 
He found it paradoxical that a movement to which 
people were attracted by a desire to alleviate human 
suffering and defend human dignity should have had 
no place for morality. To this defect he attributed 
the disillusionment with socialism after the First 
World War and its steady decline since then. 

Another Dutch Socialist, Geert J. N. M. Ruygers, 
member of the Netherlands Parliament, thought that 
the gap which has existed between socialism and 
religion was in process of being closed. He observed 
that Dutch churchmen were becoming increasingly 
aware of social problems, and that Socialists, warned 
by developments in totalitarian countries, have gained 
“much more understanding of the importance of spiri- 
tual and religious values.” He informed the delegates 
that the Dutch Socialists had drafted a six-point pro- 
gram aimed at fostering a friendly relationship be- 
tween socialism and Christianity. One of the points 
in that program stresses the right of parents to send 
their children to religious schools. 

Catholics naturally welcome these radical depar- 
tures from traditional Socialist thinking. They, too, 
hope that the old gap, which has weakened Europe 
in the face of totalitarian enemies, will be closed. 
But the gap was not of their making, and they see 
nothing in Christian social teaching, with its stress 
on brotherhood and justice and the dignity of the 
individual, which needs to be changed to speed a 
rapprochement. Furthermore, so long as French 
Socialists continue to fight Catholic schools, and Bel- 
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gian and Italian Socialists persist in the stale anti. | 
clericalism of the last century, Catholics will be in. 


clined to regard well-disposed men like Messrs. Ruy. 
gers, Eichler and Banning as so many voices crying 
in the Socialist wilderness. 


New wheat agreement 


Neither buyers nor sellers are completely satisfied 
with the new three-year international wheat accord 
which representatives of forty-six nations approved 
in Chicago on April 9. Farmers in Canada and the 
United States regard the maximum price of $2.05 a 
bushel as too low and criticize the absence of an 
“escalator” clause which would permit the price to 
rise with the world market. On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom, the leading importing nation, has 
so far refused to initial the agreement and _ insists 
that it will not pay a cent beyond $2. 

This dispute is of some interest to U. S. taxpayers, 
Under the old wheat agreement, which was signed 
in 1949 and expires July 31, the maximum price was 


$1.80 a bushel. At the time the agreement was made, , 
wheat was selling in the United States at $2.10 a | 


bushel. Consequently, for every bushel exported under 
the program, Uncle Sam had to pay American farmers 
30 cents. This subsidy jumped to 70 cents when wheat 
sold at an average of $2.50 a bushel during the two 
years following the outbreak of war in Korea. By the 
time the old agreement expires it will have cost U. S. 
taxpayers about $600 million. 

That may not be too high a price to pay to enable 
our wheat growers to live according to the standard 
to which they have become accustomed, but the U. §. 
Senate, which has to approve the new agreement be- 
fore it takes effect, seems in no mood to give anything 
away. Britain will probably have to pay $2.05 or seek 
its wheat in the open market. Should it elect to do 
this, gambling on abundant crops over the next three 
years—which would mean low competitive prices—this 
ambitious experiment in international economic co- 
operation might resoundingly collapse. 

Before the Senate concludes debate on the wheat 
accord, the whole idea of commodity agreements will 
likely come under fire. So long as we continue, how- 


ever, to support farm prices at parity, something like 


the wheat agreement will be necessary. Parity prices 
encourage surpluses, and in one way or another these 
surpluses must be disposed of to keep the parity-price 
program from foundering on the law of supply and 
demand. The least expensive way of doing this is to 
sell our surpluses under a world agreement at fixed 
maximum and minimum prices. If, for instance, we 
simply dump our surplus wheat on the uncontrolled 
world market, the price might well fall substantially 
below, not only the maximum price of $2.05, but 
even below the minimum price of $1.55 fixed at the 
Chicago meeting. The only other solution lies in rigid 
controls over production, but this solution, which in- 
volves a great deal of regimentation, the American 
farmer is loath to accept. 
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Have we enough doctors? 





Gordon George 





Ar PRESENT there are about 212,000 American 
M.D’s. But that figure includes doctors who have re- 
tired from practice. If you subtract these, the number 
of active doctors, in proportion to our population, 
stands at about 1 to 850. Is that enough? The question 
has been hotly debated. 


Statistics: Past AND PRESENT 


A mere parade of figures won't give us a clear 
answer. In fact, the figures taken out of context can 
give the wrong answer. Take for example the much- 
publicized comparison between the year 1905 (when 
we had a population of 83 million to be doctored) 
and 1950 (with a population of 155 milion). Although 
the population had almost doubled, the supply of 
new doctors graduated from our medical schools was 
about the same. 

In 1905, about 5,600 physicians graduated. Forty- 
five years later the figures again stood at 5,600. On 
the face of it, we hadn’t made much progress in 
providing for the medical needs of a rapidly increasing 
population. 

In the same period, the number of U. S. medical 
schools has dropped by more than half, from 155 
to 72. In 1905 almost anyone with a high-school 
diploma could find some medical school which 
would admit him. At least half of the 155 schools 
kept their standards low enough to accommodate all 
comers. Standards were shockingly low compared to 
those of European schools. The proficiency of U. S. 
medical practice, as a result, was correspondingly low. 

In 1910 the famous Flexner report, the result of 
a study undertaken by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, exposed the appalling 
shortcomings of American medical education. Fol- 
lowing this report, a zealously active American Medi- 
cal Association, backed by strong public opinion, 
succeeded in forcing about half of the existing medical 
schools to close their doors. For those that remained 
open the AMA laid down strict standards for the 
admission of students, as well as for the caliber of 
teaching personnel and equipment. 

That meant a radical cut in the number of new 
doctors graduating each year. By 1923 only 3,100 were 
graduated, about 2,000 less than in 1905. Last year 
about 6,100 M.D. degrees were awarded. Some 6,400 
will receive their sheepskins this spring, and by 1960 
the number should approach 7,000. If we use 1923 
as our starting point, instead of 1905, the supply of 
new physicians over the past thirty years has just about 
kept pace with the growth of the population. 

But mere figures cannot tell us the true story of the 
kind and amount of medical care available to Ameri- 


Fr. George, S.J., one of America’s contributing edi- 
tors, in an article in our Feb. 14 issue called for a 
survey of the nation’s health. Here he examines a 
cognate question: the supply of doctors. To maintain 
a supply adequate to our growing population, he con- 
cludes, is beyond the power of private enterprise or 
philanthropy. Government assistance is required. 


cans today. The doctor we turn out in 1953 will give 
more people better care than his pioneer predecessor. 
The automobile, paved roads and telephone service 
increase the modern doctor’s availability to his patients. 
He wastes less time in home calls. The efficiency 
of modern clinics and hospitals, too, multiplies the 
number of patients a single doctor can handle. In 
addition to all this, much of the burden of important 
medical care is taken from the physician’s shoulders 
because he works with a team of highly trained assis- 
tants, such as nurses, dietitians, occupational thera- 
pists, X-ray and other technicians. 

No precise figures are available, but it would hardly 
be rash to estimate that the productivity of a doctor 
has doubled or trebled since 1905. If that estimate is 
close to correct, then we equivalently graduated in 
1950, not the same number of doctors as in 1905, 
but, in terms of medical care, two or three times more. 
The question remains: in spite of all this increased 
efficiency, do we even now have enough doctors? 
The answer to our question is another question: 
enough doctors for what? Enough to supply effective 
economic demand, the demand of those who can 
afford to pay the prices asked? Or enough to supply 
more adequately our actual medical needs? 


MALDISTRIBUTION 


Some contend that the number of practising doctors 
today is sufficient on both counts. They point to the 
fact that doctor supply in relation to population varies 
widely in different parts of the country. New England 
and the Central Atlantic States have a fairly high 
physician-population ratio; the Southeastern and 
Southwestern States a fairly low one. A better distri- 
bution of the doctors we have (they argue) is the 
answer to the apparent shortage. Well-doctored Man- 
hattan must be induced to share with under-doctored 
Mississippi. Besides this, there is bad distribution 
within the profession. There are too many surgeons 
and specialists and not enough general practitioners. 

Dr. Francis T. Hodges, testifying at a public hear- 
ing of the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation, at San rrancisco, said: 

I argue that there is no true shortage of physi- 
cians but a relative shortage dependent on two 
conditions. The first is an excess of specialists, 
the second is improper distribution (The People 
Speak: Building America’s Health, Vol. V. p. 245). 

Another view was presented before the commission 
by Dr. John E. MacDonald, president of the Okla- 
homa Medical Society. “Instead of actual shortages,” 
he said, there was an “unreasonable waste of health 
personnel” (p. 214). 
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But the “Findings and Recommendations” of the 
commission paint an entirely different picture: 


The cry for more [health] personnel was 
sounded at almost every panel and at every public 
hearing held by the commission . . . There are 
not enough general practitioners, and most of 
those we have are so busy that they cannot give 
the patient the time and sympathetic care the old 
family doctor used to give in a home visit . . . In 
fact, with the possible exception of surgery, there 
seems to be no area of specialization in which 
the supply of physicians meets even the present 
demand. 


Referring to the argument that better distribution 
would relieve critical doctor shortages 


tion up to the current average for the nation 
would require 22,000 more physicians in 1960 
than the predicted supply by that year. This 
might be considered a minimum estimate of 


need. .. 
To bring all regions of the United States up to 


the average physician-population ratio of New 
England and the Central Atlantic States would 
require an even greater number of physicians— 
45,000 more than the predicted supply in 1960. 


The commission’s report then warns that this highest 
estimate may be taken to represent a needed supply 
under present, but not necessarily under improved 
methods of organization of medical services. A later 

section of the report shows indications 





in some States, the commission report 
points out that medical students, on 
completion of their education, tend 
to return to the area and kind of com- 
munity in which they were brought 
up, that a free society arbitrary trans- 
planting of physicians from one area 
to another is impossible. 

Moreover, even in those areas with 
a relatively better supply of physicians 





**The tremendous pres- 
sure... for broader 
health services within 
the reach of more 
people cannot be in- 
definitely blocked.’”’ 


that such an improved organization 
could make good medical care pos- 
sible in some areas with fewer physi- 
cians than are now available there, 
In spite of this reservation, the report 
concludes: 
We find, therefore, that the ex- 
pected supply of physicians in 
1960 will fall far short of the 


number needed to meet the need 
of the American people for broad- 








many vacancies exist. In the New 
England and Central Atlantic States, for example, the 
growing fields of public health, industrial medicine 
and rehabilitation, as well as mental and tuberculosis 
hospitals, medical schools and research organizations, 
are actively seeking physician personnel. 

It is our carefully weighed conclusion that the 
growth of prepayment plans and the extension 
of preventive medicine will increase the demand 
for physicians to a point higher than the present 
or predicted total supply, even if an ideal distri- 
bution were possible. 


FuTurRE SHORTAGE 


It is a risky business, of course, to try to predict 
exactly by how many physicians we will be short in 
any future year. But certain minimum and maximum 
predictions have been made which give an idea of 
the size of the problem. Dr. Donald G. Anderson, 
secretary of the AMA’s Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals is on record that “there are many indi- 
cations that the country could use more physicians.” 
He estimates that we may have a shortage of as many 
as 15,000 doctors by 1960, even apart from military 
requirements. Very few AMA spokesmen today are 
talking in terms of doctor-surplus. Another competent 
observer, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, chairman of the 
Medical Resources Advisory Committee of the 
National Security Resources Board, put the doctor 
shortage at 22,000 by 1954. 

The President’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation has some interesting figures reported 
in its “Findings and Recommendations” (p. 13). 
They take the year 1960, with its expected popula- 
tion of 171 million, as a basis for their estimates. 


To bring the regions of the Nation with the 
present lowest ratios of physicians to popula- 
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’ ened medical services. 


The seriousness of the shortage, even if we accept 
the figure of a deficit of 22,000 doctors seven years 
from now, can be gauged by the fact that under 
present standards that number of physicians could 
look after at least 18 million people. 

Granted a real shortage, what can we do to over- 


- come it? We can, of course, plan for a more efficient 


use of health personnel. But the only real answer 
for a real doctor shortage is more doctors. Nothing 
we can do now will make much difference in the 
supply for a number of years. The reason is that 
we simply do not now have either the physical facili- 
ties or medical teaching personnel to turn out the 
doctors we are going to need. It would take until 
1960 to build and staff the schools needed to begin 
producing more doctors. Obviously we cannot begin 
producing them in 1960 and be able to overcome a 
deficit of 22,000 graduates that very year. 


Cost or IMPROVEMENT 


Moreover, we don’t know where the money is to 
come from, even to step up the training of medical 
students in 1960. It costs a lot of money to train 
doctors. Some medical schools are finding it harder 
than ever to get the necessary funds to keep operating 
at present enrolments, let alone to expand. The basic 
operating expenses of our 72 medical schools came 
to $76 million in 1951-52, just about double the cost 
a decade before. 

For every dollar paid in tuition by a medical stu- 
dent, the school must find at least another three dollars 
to cover the cost of training him. In 1947-48, for 
example, despite wide differences in operating costs 
from one school to another, it took about $2,285 to put 
a student through one year of training. Students that 
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year paid an average of $547 tuition. The medical 
schools of America are doing a fine job, second to none 
in the world, but to maintain and increase their ser- 
vice they must have more money. The lack of “green 
stuff” (not chlorophyll, either) sets up an insurmount- 
able barrier to increasing the number of doctors. 

How much would it cost to produce the 22,000 addi- 
tional doctors we will need? The Surgeon General’s 
Committee on Medical Care and Finances, which 
was made up of twelve distinguished physicians, in- 
cluding past presidents of the American Medical As- 
sociation, The American Hospital Association and 
the American College of Physicians, on February 2, 
1951 gave the following estimates: 

1, Just to continue graduating 6,000 M.D.’s yearly, 
without running up deficits or lowering standards, 
would require an annual outlay of $40 million more 
than we have been spending, or about $116 million 
all told. New buildings, laboratories and equipment 
needed to care for present enrolments will cost about 
$330 million. 

2. To increase enrolment 22 per cent (the working 
goal set by medical-school deans ) would cost, in addi- 
tion to the above amounts, $18 million yearly for in- 
creased operations and $244 million for construction 
and equipment. 

This would raise the ante to about $184 million an- 
nually for current expenditures and to about $574 
million for construction and equipment. Where will 
these astronomical sums of money come from? Cer- 
tainly this wealthy country, which annually spends 
about $5 billion on tobacco and between $2 and $3 
billion on cosmetics, can afford the cost of an adequate 
system of medical education. 

The AMA hopes to get it from private sources. It 
sponsors the American Medical Educational Founda- 
tion, which reported jointly with the Association of 
American Medical Colleges that between them they 
had collected and distributed to medical institutions 
$2.8 million for the year ending August, 1952. This 
is but a small fraction of the funds needed. 


NEED OF FEDERAL AID 


Its unimpressive size helps to explain why, with 
the sole exception of the AMA, all authorities agree 
that private sources cannot shoulder the entire finan- 
cial burden now facing American medical education. 
Every effort should be made to tap private sources, 
they say, because complete dependence on govern- 
ment funds would be unhealthy for medical educa- 
tion in very many ways. They have been forced to 
conclude, however, that private philanthropy cannot 
alone foot the future costs of medical schooling. 

A bill to provide Federal aid to medical schools 
was introduced in the Senate in 1949 under bipartisan 
auspices. As a result of AMA opposition, however, it 
was shelved. This political setback led to the first 
open split between the AMA and the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Colleges. The latter endorsed the 
Emergency Professional Health Training Act of 1951, 


another bipartisan measure supported by all thirteen 
members of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee—seven Democrats and six Republicans. 
Through a rather mysterious and unexpected bit of 
political maneuvering, opponents managed to kill this 
bill, too (Am. 10/20/51, p. 61). 

The AMA seems to have decided that any Federal 
assistance to medical schools would be the thin edge 
of the wedge in a drive for compulsory health insur- 
ance. Whatever the reason for their vigorous opposi- 
tion, those who control organized medicine are effec- 
tively blocking the production of doctors who may 
be sorely needed in the 1960’s. The fear of dictatorial 
bureaucrats, following in the wake of Federal assis- 
tance, seems to us, in this case, to be exaggerated. 
In the words of the President’s Commission: 

We believe that should the Federal Govern- 
ment, by virtue of supporting medical education, 
attempt to interfere with local autonomy, the pub- 
lic, the universities, their medical schools and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges would 
be fully capable of handling such a situation. 

Dr. George Packer Berry, dean of Harvard Medical 
School and president of the AAMC, has argued: 

We now spend more than a million dollars a 
year in Federal funds at Harvard Medical School 
and it has come to us without any strings at- 
tached or any effort to control us. I see no ground 
for apprehension if the schools maintain a proper 
balance between their own funds and Federal 
grants. 


The tremendous pressure building up in this country 
for broader health services within the reach of more 
people cannot be indefinitely blocked. Unless it is 
wisely channeled it will almost certainly bring about 
the kind of Government action the AMA detests and 
fears. 


AMA Must YIELD 


The issue is crystal-clear. All authorities, including 
the AMA, agree that we shall need tens of millions 
of dollars more annually, even to maintain our medical 
schools at present levels of enrolment and proficiency. 
There is pretty general agreement that we will need 
tens of millions beyond that to produce the addi- 
tional doctors the country must have from 1960 on. 
Everyone but the AMA recognizes that these tens of 
millions cannot be raised from private sources, and 
the AMA itself has failed to raise enough to throw 
doubt on their contention. So everyone but the AMA 
concludes that our medical schools, merely to sur- 
vive as they now are, must have Federal assistance. 
Yet the AMA has so far succeeded in blocking it. 

If the above assumptions are correct, therefore, the 
AMA is endangering the future of American medical 
education by its die-hard opposition to Federal aid. 
The only way out of this blind alley would be for the 
AMA to drop its opposition—perhaps on the ground 
that under the Eisenhower Administration the dangers 
it saw in Federal aid will be under control. 
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Public policy toward 


Communist unions 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Jusr ABOUT every school of thought—liberal, con- 
servative and all the ideological shades in between— 
is dissatisfied with the anti-Communist section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Though the dissatisfaction stems 
from a variety of reasons, on one score all hands 
are agreed: Section 9 (h), which requires non-Com- 
munist affidavits as a condition for enjoying the ser- 
vices of the National Labor Relations Board, has 
lost, whatever force it may once have had. 

The basis of this general persuasion need only be 
indicated. After nearly six years of operation under 
a law which was supposed to make their position 
untenable, the Communists remain a lively and potent 
factor in the labor movement. Though not so strong 
as they used to be, they continue to represent about 
a half-million workers in such key defense industries 
as electrical manufacturing, longshoring and copper 
mining and smelting. They have pockets of strength 
in other essential industries, too. 

How oust the comrades from these places of power 
and potential sabotage? Should Section 9 (h) be 
firmed up, and if so, how? Or should it be quietly 
junked as a well-meaning but unrealistic approach 
to the problem? If it is to be junked, what, if anything, 
ought Congress put in its place? 

Last year a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare set out to 
find the answers. For the business at hand, it was 
just about as knowledgeable a group as could be 
found in the 82nd Congress. Senator Taft, co-author 
of Taft-Hartley, was a member. So were the three 
most highly regarded labor experts in the Senate: 
Senators Ives of New York, Morse of Oregon and 
Douglas of Illinois. The chairman was Senator Hum- 
phrey, who brought to the probe an intelligent interest 
in the problem and a gift for energetic direction. 

The subcommittee did a thorough job of picking 
the brains of a large and highly informed group of 
people. It levied on labor and management, on the 
professions and the universities. The testimony turned 
out to be so revealing and authoritative that the sub- 
committee’s publications—four volumes of hearings, 
plus a 32-page summary report to Congress—are now 
the richest available source of information on Com- 
munists in U. S. labor and what the Government 
ought to do about them. 

Before giving the subcommittee’s policy recommen- 
dations, which this Congress may decide to follow, 
I propose to hit the highlights of the various sugges- 
tions offered by the witnesses. They fall under four 
heads. 
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Desptie the anti-Communist provisions of the Taft. 
Hartley Act and the exertions of the labor movement 
itself, the Communist party is thought still to dictate 
the policies of three major American unions. Fr, 
Masse discusses the main proposals which have been 
advanced to deal with this continuing threat to the 
nation’s freedom and security. 


I 


The National Labor Relations Board should be 
given authority to find that a union is Communist- 
dominated. This finding would be subject to due 
constitutional process, that is, the unions so character- 
ized would enjoy the right to appeal to the courts, 
If they did not appeal, or if their appeal was denied, 
the unions would be refused access to the services 
of the board. Furthermore, if the unions had the 
status of recognized bargaining agents, the board 
would order them disestablished and compel em- 
ployers to cease dealing with them. 

Although the Canadian Labor Board has success- 
fully used this approach to eliminate Communist- 
controlled unions above the border, our own board 
is loath to accept the responsibility. NLRB chair- 
man Paul Herzog testified that the board was expert 
in collective bargaining, not in detecting subversive 
activities, and that to become expert would require 
special investigative techniques “inconsistent with the 
open-court procedures of a quasi-judicial agency.” 
He added that the burden of investigating charges 
of Communist domination would delay and other- 
wise interfere with the purposes for which the board 
was established. 

Such informed witnesses as David Saposs, former 
chief economist of NLRB, Merlyn Pitzele, chairman 
of the N. Y. State Board of Mediation and Senator 
Morse did not share Mr. Herzog’s doubts. Neither 
did several AFL leaders who favored this proposal. 


II 


Some Government agency other than NLRB should 
be empowered to declare a union Communist-domi- 
nated. Upon such a declaration, which would also 
be subject to due constitutional process, the Com- 
munist-dominated union would be liable to the 
penalties mentioned above. 

Some of the witnesses limited this plan to defense 
industries. Others wanted it extended to all industries. 
The Government agency most frequently nominated 
for the job was the Munitions Board within the De- 
partment of Defense. This board is already charged 
with the responsibility of formulating and _ policing 
security regulations in defense work. 

One important precedent was cited for this pro- 
posal. In 1948 the Atomic Energy Commission ordered 
General Electric not to recognize the United Electrical 
Workers (Independent) as collective bargaining agent 
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at the Government-owned atomic installation in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Although a few union witnesses supported this 
approach, labor spokesmen were generally opposed 
to any procedure—whether it involved the Defense 
Department, NLRB or any other Federal agency— 
that would permit the Government “to determine 
what unions can represent workers in this country.” 
As the late Allan Haywood, then executive vice presi- 
dent of the CIO, told the subcommittee: 

This amounts, whether or not it is so labeled, 
to Government licensing of trade unions. It means 
that the Government determines which unions 
are legitimate and may continue to function, and 
which shall be proscribed. Government licensing 
of unions would, in our opinion, be justified, if 
ever, only in a desperate situation and as a last 
resort .. . and would inevitably involve thought 
control, since it would turn not on acts but on 
beliefs and loyalties. 

A spokesman for the Defense Department expressed 
doubt that this agency had authority under existing 
law to disestablish a union, as the Atomic Energy 
Commission did in the General Electric case. And 
Mr. Herzog of NLRB said that there was serious 
question whether his agency could legally commit 
itself in advance to recognize any such order by the 
Defense Department, or by any other Government 
agency. It seemed clear from the testimony that if 
the Defense Department was to police unions in 
defense work, Congress would have to give it new 
authority. 

Pending before Congress is a bill sponsored by 
Arizona’s freshman Republicans, Sen. Barry Goldwater 
and Rep. John J. Rhodes, which would give to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board the job of finger- 
ing Communist unions. This bill has a chance of 
becoming law. 

Ii 


Communist-dominated unions should be eliminated 
by a Government guarantee of democratic processes 
in trade unions. 

The assumption underlying this proposal is that 
Communists gain and maintain their hold over unions, 
as H. W. Story, vice president of Allis-Chalmers, 
testified, “through stifling of democratic processes in 
the election of officers and in other administrative 
union activities.” This position received some support 
from the liberal and labor side when J. B. S. Hardman, 
editor of Labor and Nation, agreed that protection 
of union civil rights was at least a partial answer to 
Communist control of unions. He told the subcom- 
mittee that trade unions cannot, by their very nature, 
duly protect “the civil and democratic rights and 
duties of union members.” 

Other witnesses were of the opinion that Mr. Story 
was overly optimistic about the willingness and ability 
of all anti-Communist union members to oust Com- 
munist leaders. They were inclined to agree with an 
industrialist who testified that “the unions have not 
really demonstrated their capacity to rid their organ- 


izations of Communist leadership.” The trade-union 
witnesses who favored invoking the aid of NLRB 
or the Defense Department to break the Communist 
grip on certain unions apparently agreed with that 


estimate. 
IV 


Communist-controlled unions can be adequately 
handled by strengthening Section 9 (h) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

As it now stands, Section 9 (h) can be easily cir- 
cumvented because the non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement is couched in the present tense. To convict 
a union leader of making a false affidavit, the Justice 
Department must prove that the affant was a mem- 
ber of the Communist party on the very day he 
executed the affidavit. According to the Justice De- 
partment, that is “virtually impossible,” and the 
record bears the Department out. Out of a total of 
68 cases which NLRB has referred to it since 1947, 
the Department has presented no more than 14 cases 
to a grand jury, and obtained a conviction in only 
one instance. 

To close this verbal loophole, the former Attorney 
General, Howard McGrath, suggested that labor 
leaders be required to swear that they are not now, 
and for the preceding twelve-month period have not 
been, members of the Communist party. 

Other witnesses doubted whether this change in 
wording would be really effective. They pointed out 
that if the law were amended in this way, Communists 
would go through the farce of resigning from the 
party, wait a year and then resume their union activi- 
ties with impunity. The critics suggested, too, that 
the proposed change would not catch the Communists 
who over the past three years have resorted to the 
“quickie resignation” dodge and are now functioning 
as labor officials. 


SUBCOMMITYEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Confronted with these conflicting proposals, all 
supported by expert testimony, the subcommittee 
finally decided that, barring a worsening of the inter- 
national situation, the country should continue to rely 
on Section 9 (h). Persuaded by Mr. Herzog’s analysis, 
its members agreed that NLRB was not geared to 
investigate the truth or falsity of the 232,000 affidavits 
now on file, and could not be so geared without 
a serious loss of efficiency. The subcommittee thought, 
however, that NLRB could help put teeth into Sec- 
tion 9 (h) by stronger efforts “to protect its own 
processes from abuse.” This it could do by denying 
its services to unions under three sets of circumstances: 

1. Where individuals refuse to testify under oath 
before a grand jury or legislative committee that 
they have signed a non-Communist affidavit, or where 
they refuse to swear that they were not Communists 
at the time of signing. 

2. Where individuals refuse in similar circumstances 
to testify whether or not they are members of the 
Communist party. 
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8. Where individuals are convicted of executing 
a false non-Communist affidavit. 

To encourage unions to rid themselves of officials 
involved in such cases, NLRB would give them 
thirty days to purge themselves before declaring them 
not in compliance with Section 9 (h). 

The subcommittee was aware of the objection that 
its recommendations conflicted with the constitutional 
protection against self-incrimination. This is the sub- 
committee’s answer: 


It seems to us that the constitutional protec- 
tion against self-incrimination ought not to be- 
come an immunity for Communist union officers 
from the consequences of bad faith in filing non- 
Communist affidavits. And in any case the loss 
suffered by such officers is a disqualification from 
serving as officers of a union which wishes to 
utilize the procedures of the law. That the un- 
availability of the board’s processes is something 
less than catastrophic is attested to by the fact 
that two large and powerful unions (and anti- 
Communist unions, by the way) have been able 
to exist for five years without access to NLRB 
procedures. 


The subcommittee also had some recommendations 
for other Government agencies. It suggested that the 
Justice Department set up a special unit to handle 
Section 9 (h) cases, and that this unit maintain close 
relations with NLRB and the various congressional 
committees concerned with Communist infiltration. 
It thought also that the Munitions Board, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the FBI and other security 
agencies should develop special competence in the 
security implications of Communist-controlled unions, 
and that the Budget Bureau should coordinate all 
Government activities in this field. 

Finally, the subcommittee recommended that Con- 
gress exempt from the affidavit provision of Taft- 
Hartley the officials of all unions which ban Com- 
munists from holding office and enforce the ban. 
Such a provision would encourage unions to dump 
Communist officials and would lighten the load on 
NLRB and the Justice Department. 

Perhaps this program, which represents a com- 
promise, is the best that can be had at the present 
time. It seems to me, however, that the forthright 
way to handle the problem, as Senator Morse has 
said, is to declare that Communist-dominated unions 
are not trade unions within the meaning of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. If that were done NLRB would be the 
logical agency to do the declaring. 

Mr. Herzog, I think, exaggerates the difficulty of 
determining whether or not a union is Communist- 
dominated. To make such a determination is certainly 
much easier than to prove that an individual union 
leader is a member of the Communist party. Actually, 
a difficulty would arise only in the case of scattered 
local unions affiliated with non-Communist inter- 
nationals. So far as Communist-controlled inter- 
national unions are concerned, they are so well known 
that the board could easily identify them. 
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It was clear from the hearings that “official” labor 
opinion does not like this approach, but then “official” 
labor opinion does not like any governmental ap. 
proach to the Communist issue. Against the back. 
ground of AFL and CIO opposition to communism 
here and abroad, one can agree that ideally the best 
answer to Communist-controlled unions is counter- 
action on the part of workers and unions themselves, 
As the subcommittee found, however, the unions are 
not able to do the job alone. Since this is so, they 
should not resent Government aid in a matter which 
seriously concerns, not trade unions alone, but national 
defense, the whole general welfare of this country 
and, indeed, the defense of the free world itself. 


The Federal lands: 


a national heritage 


IN THE OPENING DAYS of the 83rd Congress, 
Sen. Arthur V. Watkins of Utah introduced a bill 
designed to bring about the survey of 116 million 
acres of still unsurveyed land in the 11 Western States, 
Calling attention to the fact that the State of Utah is 
entitled to sections 2, 16, 832 and 86 of each surveyed 
township, the Senator indicated a desire to reduce 
the extent of unsurveyed land in his own State (10.5 
million acres), with a view of bringing as much of 
it as possible under State control and making it con- 
tribute to the financial resources of Utah. 

This is a familiar point. Many residents of Western 


States profess to be quite unhappy about the large 


holdings of the Federal Government within their 
State borders. In this they have a point; and if it were 
merely a matter of allocating land between the States 
and the Federal Government, now might be the time 
to have a complete overhauling of the public-land 
question, with the possibility of all public lands going 
to the States within whose borders they lie. 

But the problem goes further than this. While the 
Watkins bill calls only for cadastral surveys, it has 
a provision to permit private persons to contribute 
toward cost of the survey when it is made at their 
request, though all the work would be done under 
the U. S. Bureau of Land Management. Here is where 
the situation becomes a bit hazy, and we begin to 
wonder whose interests are actually at stake. The 
only logical answer to this is: everybody’s. 

There is not a man, woman or child in the United 
States but is the richer because of the vast mountain 
and forest areas, the deserts and scenic sections of 
the West. Land that is still public belongs to all of 
us, whether we live East or West. Under the rule of 
law, we have equal rights to hunt, fish and vacation 
in these areas. The proper use of the public lands 
in the interest of everyone will be an issue as far 
into the future as we can see. 

The question, therefore, naturally arises: does the 
Watkins bill completely protect the interests of every- 
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one, or does it contain loopholes which make it play 
directly into the hands of a certain few? If numerous 
township sections are transferred from the Federal 
domain to the State for the purpose of taxation, new 
problems will arise. If eventually the State reaches 
out to exercise any sort of control over these scattered 
sections surrounded by Federal lands and forests, 
there would immediately be a clash of jurisdiction. 
And judging from past experience, there would im- 
mediately be a heavy demand through State influence 
for opening these areas, and the Federal lands around 
them, to private exploitation. Private persons would 
not be interested in financing any part of a survey 
of public lands unless they expected to gain some 
advantage for themselves. 

As everyone knows, the school sections have long 
ago gone into private hands. This was as it should 
be. Most of this land was arable, fit for homes and 
farms, and located close to centers of population. 
During the process of building up the country these 
plots have found their proper place. But extend this 
principle to the mountainous areas now comprising 
our public lands, including our forest reserves, and 
what have you? One can see the eventual disintegra- 
tion of our common heritage. 

At present, the pressure long exercised by private 
interests against the Federal domain can be expected 
to increase enormously. This seems an ideal time to 
many who have been casting greedy eyes on the 
national forests, grazing and mineral lands to make 
an all-out fight, under the guise of opposing big 
government, to get them out of Federal hands. 

Nevertheless, it would be unfair to charge selfish 
motives against any occupational or regional group. 
Among cattlemen, woolgrowers, mining experts and 
producers of lumber, one finds numerous conserva- 
tion-minded individuals who are inclined to be reason- 
able and fair. Their natural interests are not to be 
ignored. Yet there is a state of mind found in every 
stratum of society, which seems to be _ basically 
destructive. It is hard to define, and many of those 
most given to it are the ones who would loudly 
resent its being imputed to them. Roughly speaking, 
one word—shortsightedness—describes it. And the very 
mention of it makes the thoughtful observer hear the 
voice of the exploiter crying for immediate possession 
and immediate use of what should be shared with 
others and preserved for the future. 

There is no denying that individuals in the live- 
stock industry have been trying for decades to obtain 
a vested interest in the public domain. Many feel that 
this would be detrimental to wild-life management, 
to sanitary and flood control, as well as long-range 
production of grass and browse. Yet it should be 
possible for livestock owners to be permitted to 
acquire grazing rights in the ranges, without the 
surrender of the rights common to all of us. This 
is something to be worked out calmly, not emotionally. 

Meanwhile, the Watkins bill is timely. By bringing 
up the survey question, it opens the door for a com- 


plete discussion of the public-lands issue. It is to be 
hoped that this will be a profitable and enlightened 
discussion, and that out of it will grow a better under- 
standing of the value of the public lands to every 
American citizen. 

Futhermore, the interest of the States in the public 
lands is genuine and should be considered. Fifteen 
per cent of the land area within the borders of the 
Western States under consideration is Federal land. 
This is not a small item for those States. 

To millions of Americans, the magnificent mountains 
of the West have become a symbol of our greatness 
and freedom. We would do well to keep this in mind 
as we look toward the future; and we may have to 
decide sooner than we think what we want the future 
to bring. 

Do we want to cut this area up into a crazy-quilt 
patchwork of isolated school sections, and baronial 
estates? Or is there a way by which this national heri- 
tage may be preserved for all, allowing individual 
enterprise and public responsibility to unite for the 
common good? There certainly ought to be such a 
way; and with intelligence and good will it can be 
found. Ezra J. POULSEN 





Mr. Poulsen is with the Granite Publishing Co. in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. As a boy on a small farm in 
Idaho, he early “learned to love the forests.” 
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Fr. Corcoran, S.J., of Mar- 
quette University, Milwau- 
kee, former editor of the 
Historical Bulletin and au- 
thor of Blackrobe (Bruce, 
1937), proposes St. Peter 
Canisius as a modern pa- 
tron for librarians. 



































IF THERE IS A SAINT in the Church’s calendar 
deserving to be regarded as the patron of librarians, 
surely it is Peter Canisius (1521-97), the scholar- 
saint whose feast we celebrate April 27. He was a 
librarian and a great lover of books. He was the author 
of a multitude of literary works. He was the founder 
of 18 college libraries. 

By himself or in collaboration with others he 
founded colleges at Cologne, Vienna, Prague, Ingol- 
stadt, Strasburg, Freiburg in Breisgau, Zabern, Dil- 
lingen, Munich, Wiirzburg, Hall in Tyrol, Speyer, 
Innsbruck, Landshut, Landsberg, Molsheim in Alsace 
and Fribourg in Switzerland. In each of these colleges 
he made it a point to establish a library as an essential 
feature of the institution. Over and over again he 
made the thought-provoking remark: “Rather a col- 
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lege without a church than a college without a library; 
we cannot be good soldiers unless we have good 
weapons.” 

In his day the technique of managing a library was 
not as scientific or as elaborate as it is today. But 
St. Peter Canisius, whether he was rector of a college 

or Jesuit provincial of Upper Germany, saw to it that 
the books of his library were available and that they 
were kept in circulation. A genuine librarian, he con- 
sidered it his duty to be rather a dispenser of books 
than a custodian of them. He distributed his cate- 
chism far and wide and lavishly. When he came across 
a child or an adult who could not afford to buy his 
popular little book of questions and answers, he 
readily and freely gave him a copy. 

That he was an extraordinary lover of books shines 
out from every page of his life. As an author he was 
the father of many volumes, and as a scholar he 
cherished the companionship of books wherever he 
lived. When obedience obliged him to change his 
place of residence, he carried little with him in worldly 
goods except books. And these, since they constituted 
almost an essential part of his life, he took with 
him wherever he went. Sometimes he would trans- 
port to his new home a whole wagon-load of books. 

Though St. Peter Canisius was decidedly a man of 
action, there can be no doubt that his literary pro- 
ductions played a prominent role in the work that 
made him the second Apostle of Germany. He him- 
self was of the opinion that one writer is worth ten 
professors, and while he conducted colleges and gave 
long hours to teaching, preaching and instructing, 
his first love was his writing. This he felt to be his 
most far-reaching work; without it, he said, he could 
not live. 

Whenever he saw the need of a book, he set about 
at once to gather material for it and to write it. He 
realized the futility of telling people not to read a 
bad book unless he provided a good one to replace 
it. He wrote so many books that it is a mystery how 
he did anything else. Yet he preached and catechized 
continually. He traveled up and down Germany and 
Austria, founding colleges and fostering them after 
they were founded. He was one of the leading theolo- 
gians at the Council of Trent. He was an adviser to 
Popes and bishops, emperors and dukes. 

Of all his literary productions, the most popular 
and the most powerful was his catechism. It exerted 
a gigantic influence in reviving the faith in Germany 
as well as elsewhere. It was instrumental in bringing 
about thousands of conversions. Even after the Saint’s 
death, his little book brought back to the faith dukes 
and princes and all their subjects. The catechism was 
translated into French, English, Scotch, Ethiopian, 
Bohemian, Polish, Spanish, Italian, Indian and Japan- 
ese. It was reprinted in French four hundred times. 
It was, in many districts of Germany, the standard 
catechism far into the nineteenth century. 

In 1567, Pope St. Pius V ordered Canisius to write 
a book in answer to the Centuries of Magdeburg 
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written by the Lutheran Flacius Illyricus. The Cen. 
turies in seven volumes paraded a formidable array 
of anti-Catholic references and became very popular, 
The Pope told Canisius to write a brief answer jp 
two or three volumes and simply point out a few 
samples of Flacius’ erroneous use of texts and quota. 
tions. Canisius did not feel equal to the dreaded task 
and begged to be excused, but after obtaining the 
blessing of St. Pius V and of St. Francis Borgia, the 
General of the Society of Jesus, he obediently set 
to work on the difficult project. 

He was provincial of Upper Germany at the time 
and was engaged in founding colleges, settling dis. 
putes between civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
lending himself to a multitude of apostolic works, 
including hundreds of sermons and confessions, but 
by dint of persistent industry, he managed to publish 
the first volume of his answer to Flacius in 1571. The 
book, entitled St. John the Baptist, was acclaimed as 
a scholarly work and as a great boon to the Church, 
In contrast to the Centuries, it was temperate and 
kindly and refrained from calling names or indulging 
in invective. 

The success of the first volume induced the superiors 
of Peter Canisius to encourage him to continue the 
series. Accordingly he lost no time in beginning to 
collect material for his second volume, which centered 
about the Blessed Virgin. Like the first volume, this 
one was a bulky work of more than 700 pages, printed 
in fine, clear type on good paper. It was highly praised 
by scholars and other readers in several countries. 

He also published a great number of smaller books 
—lives of the saints, manuals of devotion and other 
works. When the infirmities of age prevented him 
from preaching, he devoted his time entirely to writ: 
ing. The number of books he published in his terrifi- 
cally active life is almost unbelievable. The mere list 
of the titles of his works covers fifty quarto pages in 
the large bibliography of the Society of Jesus. 

He liked writing better than any other occupation. 
Knowing its effectiveness, he never missed an oppor- 
tunity to encourage others to write, and assisted them 
unstintingly in their literary endeavors. More than 
once he recommended to the General of the Jesuits 
that he establish houses for the training of writers. 

In his eyes, books had a sort of sacramental charac- 
ter. That is why he founded so many libraries, why 
in spite of his other onerous duties he made himself 
a librarian, why he loved books as if they were per- 
sons, why he wrote a whole library of books. 

In proposing the candidacy of St. Peter Canisius 
as patron of librarians, we are not unaware that St. 
Jerome is sometimes listed as the incumbent of that 
position. Inasmuch, however, as librarians of today 
do not in any practical way regard St. Jerome as 
their patron, many members of the profession think 
it high time to propose as their representative at 
the court of heaven a saint of fairly recent times 
who was actually a librarian and a founder of 
libraries. CHARLES CORCORAN 
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T. S. Eliot’s 
Ash Wednesday 
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Thomas J. Beary 
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Ash Wednesday, which has been called one ot the 
sreat religious poems of our language, is a 219-line 
poem published in its present form in 1930. It is 
divided into six unequal sections, the first three of 
which appeared separately between 1927 and 1929. 
Consequently it is not so much a single poem as 
a symphony. If you expect to find in it the structural 
unity of “The Hound of Heaven” you'll be disap- 
pointed. It has a thematic unity roughly similar to 
a group of essays on man’s religious potential, written 
over a span of years, and reflecting, beneath a basic 
consistency of viewpoint, the author’s varying emo- 
tional and intellectual reactions. 

The theme of purgation is central, but the theme 
of the Incarnation assumes prominence in the fourth 
and fifth sections, and autobiographical elements have 
a valence which cannot be accurately gauged but 
which cannot be overlooked. The structural facade 
is provided by Eliot’s conception of Lent as the 
proper season for penance and introspection. Other 
important structural elements include the purgative 
way outlined by St. John of the Cross (or other spiri- 
tual writers ); the Eleatic version of Dante’s Beatrice; 
and certain prayers and dogmas of the Church, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the Incarnation and the 
Communion of Saints. 

The poem opens on a note of spiritual assessment. 
It is Ash Wednesday. The nameless protagonist, a 
mature, intelligent man, is discovered in the arid task 
of self-judgment. He has abandoned sin and worldly 
ambition (“The infirm glory of the positive hour”), 
but he is convinced that he has made no real progress 
in the spiritual life. He cannot turn back to sin; but 
neither can he go forward. It seems to him that the 
voice of contemplation and the blessed face of spiri- 
tual consolation are as remote, and as necessarily to 
be renounced, as the once fair-flowering garden of 
the time-world. He finds some consolation in his 
passivity toward the latter, and prays that God’s 
ultimate judgment may not be too heavy. 

The reader familiar with “The Dark Night of the 
Soul” realizes that the penitent has made more prog- 
ress than he is aware of. The dehydration of his will 
and the fact that his soul’s wings have become “mere 
fans to beat the air” are concomitants of the dark 
night of the ‘senses vividly described by St. John 
of the Cross—a dark night which extends to the higher 
faculties as well. Meditation is impossible, spontaneous 
prayer is painful; coupled with a persistent longing 
for more intimate union with God there is the con- 
viction of unworthiness; there are sometimes tempta- 
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tions against faith, hope, chastity and patience. All 
these are passive trials (sent by God) and we know 
from St. John that Eliot’s penitent will eventually 
emerge from his dark prison wonderfully renewed 
in grace if he now paces it with blind humility. But 
this, he finds, is far from easy. The bars, though invis- 
ible, are the terrible bars of spiritual desolation. He 
prays aloud for relief and for the gift of patience 
as the first section ends. 

The second section is strikingly different. The first 
of the poems to appear in print (December 10, 1927), 
its position here, flanked by two sections overtly deal- 
ing with the same problem and the same protagonist, 
shows that Eliot meant it to be intrinsic to the theme 
of purgation. It shows also, I think, that he implied 
the identification of its protagonist with the penitent 
of sections one and three. If this is so, the section 
must be understood as a dream or a vision experienced 
by the penitent. Whether or not we are in agreement 
about the protagonist, I think you will join me in 
calling this whole section one of the rarest things in 
modern poetry. It stands as a brilliant instance of 
the “higher dream” which Eliot so much admired in 
Dante’s world—the many-faceted product of an imagi- 
nation at once liberated and disciplined because of 
its philosophico-theological certitudes, an imagination 
which used fable, allegory and vision to produce the 
Divine Comedy as well as the Summa and the famous 
unicorn-hunt tapestries, as well as the cathedral at 
Reims. The white leopards of this section—and the 
jeweled unicorns and gilded hearse of section four— 
clearly belong to this “higher dream” and should not 
be interpreted as symbols having concrete referents. 

The disembodied spirit of the penitent addresses 
a beautiful Lady reminiscent of Dante’s Beatrice and 
like her respresenting Contemplation. The spirit de- 
scribes how three white leopards have devoured all 
but the indigestible portions of his body. Only the 
fact that he has annihilated ambition and desire 
enables him to recover those portions, themselves less 
carnal than the others which have seen and tasted sin. 

When the Lady withdraws, the purified bones com- 
pose a litany to the Blessed Virgin remarkable for 





Thomas J. Beary, of the English faculty at University 
College of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has con- 
tributed poetry and criticism to Spirit and Renascence. 
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its spontaneity and melody and containing contra- 
dictory epithets, depending on whether Mary is 
thought of as she is in herself or as concerned with 
her unhappy children. The chirping bones disclose 
their desire for the mystical garden of union with 
God, where all impure love is ended and all spiritual 
love finds its fulfilment. The bones, “scattered and 
shining,” eventually subside into a calm such as 
Ezechiel knew when God granted him the vision of 
the future Temple. The whole section is filled with 
harmony and light. In its vision, the soul of the 
penitent achieves the prayer and the consolation 
denied it in the dark night of its waking. 

In section three we return to the bodied penitent, 
who now finds himself being led up 
the stairway of spiritual progress. Be- 
low him the symbols of his discarded > 
life twist and weave. Then, at the first <3 
turn of the third stair, he is unexpect- % 
edly assailed by the spectre of carnal - 
beauty symbolized by a woman’s wind- ¥4 
blown hair and a pagan fertility god. 
The temptation fades as the penitent 
climbs, but he has caught a frightening 
glimpse of his own frailty, and he 
prays, in the Centurion’s words, “Lord, 
I am not worthy .. .” 

A cross-fading of the themes of In- 
carnation and purgation occurs in the 
last three sections, and only i._ the last 
section wiil the theme of purgation be as personal 
as in the first three. In section four the protagonist 
(who seems to take on the features of Mr. Eliot from 
here to the end of the poem) engages in a highly 
allusive petitioning of the Virgin Mary to redeem 
mankind. Be mindful of us, he pleads, you who once 
walked our earth, our green fields, between the violets 
of dusk and dawn, participating in trivial human 
events, ignorant of the future Incarnation and the 
Passion; remember us, you who then went on to renew 
all nature, and who now, “wearing white light,” move 
between time and eternity. “Redeem the time,” he 
pleads, “Redeem the unread vision in the higher 
dream”—that vision of the Incarnation which our 
world has lost. 

The Virgin, veiled in white and blue (the Lady 
of Contemplation is dressed in white) gives no un- 
ambiguous answer. But we note that in her presence 
the garden god is impotent. Nature itself joins in the 
prayer (“the fountain sprang up and the bird sang 
down” ) and all prayers merge in the Hail Holy Queen, 
the last words of which underscore the theme of 
the Incarnation. 

In section five the protagonist meditates the relation 
of the Word to our time. He is forced to confess that 
our age is incapable of comprehending or receiving 
Christ. The words of the Good Friday Reproaches cut 
across his meditation: “O my people, what have I 
done to thee?” The Incarnation theme then fades and 
the theme of purgation and penance predominates 
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again, broadened now to include all those “who walk 


in darkness.” 
reluctant sinners, for all who fail to live up to the 
implications of Christianity, and for all who have 
made some spiritual progress but who are unable to 
surrender to the terrifying internal call to sanctity, 
Like an accusing refrain comes the Good Friday 
voice: “O my children. . .” 

The theme of purgation, personalized and later 
universalized, dominates the closing section. We tre. 
turn to the Ash Wednesday penitent (Mr. Eliot? 


The protagonist prays to Mary for al] | 


Everyman?) and discover that his spiritual ascent | 


has been interrupted by a vivid assault of the senses, 
Against his will he feels the pull of natural beauty, 

5 His emotions rebel against religious 
discipline and he feels himself waver. 
ing “between the profit and the loss.” 


“4, prey even to the false dreams reaching 
; him through the ivory gates of sleep. 
Now, at last, he knows that the life 
of the Christian is a ceaseless warfare, 
a “time of tension between dying and 
%¢ birth.” But he has made some spiritual 
S progress. He can now do what he 
could previously do only in disem- 
bodied vision: hope for a voice from 
“*, the tree of eternity. For the last time 
Rnd he turns to the Blessed Virgin and in- 
cludes all men in his poignant prayer. 
Deliver us from self-deception, he pleads. Teach us 
the meaning of Dante’s great line: “Our peace is in 
His will.” 

Technically, Ash Wednesday is a miracle in con- 
trapuntal music. The first section opens to a sombre 
orchestration appropriate both for its seasonal con- 
notations and for the muted light it casts on the 
meditative penitent. The second section is melodically 
polar: its spontaneity mirrors the release of the peni- 
tent’s spirit—as well as the ebullient imagination of 
Mr. Eliot. This melodic contrast between the two 
opening sections is typical of the entire poem, which 
is composed of seemingly independent but actually 
quite related harmonies. This is true not only of the 
multiple rhythms, which are always semantically alive, 
always wonderfully expressive of meaning and mood, 
but it is true also of the precise and delicate utilization 
of sound (especially assonance) and the placement 
of variable rime. Consider, for instance, the a and 
the i sounds and the effect achieved by the fluctuating 
riming in the second movement of section five 
(“Where shall the word be found . . .” etc.). The 
variation in line length and speed is also a contributing 
factor to this polyphonic entity. The variation is great, 
but it is neither obtrusive nor arbitrary; it is always 
integral to the emotional structure within which it 
occurs. 

Eliot’s use of symbol and metaphor has drawn some 
critical comment. Some would prefer the brilliant 
figurative language of The Waste Land. This is to 
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demand another kind of poem. Ash Wednesday is 
specifically a religious poem, requiring, and wonder- 
fully vindicating, its own kind of symbol and image; 
and who will insist that readers a thousand years 
from now will find the spiritual staircase, the Lady of 
light, and the dream-crossed twilight less beautiful 
or functional than the Unreal City, the rats and the 


sprouting corpses? 


Only the future can answer for the future. But 
since the syrabols and images of Ash Wednesday are 


drawn from, or lend their artistic weight to, the great 
truths of the Christian Revelation—truths which are 
artistically timeless, perennially relevant because they 
feed the insatiable hunger of the human spirit—it is 
probably safe to say that they will continue to fascinate 
the reader at least as long as those of The Waste Land. 
And it may well be that long after The Waste Land 
has become an anthropological and morphological 
relic, people like you and me will still be reading— 
and re-reading—Ash Wednesday. 
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By Rev. Rebert W. Greene, M.M. Put- 
nam. 244p. $3.50 


Every book by an author of years of 
experience in China and fluent in the 
Chinese language is valuable to Chris- 
tian Americans for understanding 
communism’s methods of persecuting 
the Church and enslaving the minds 
and lives of the people. This book by 
a Maryknoll missionary, covering his 
imprisonment in 1950-52, has the 
added significance of including a rev- 
elation of the spiritual as well as 
physical tortures inflicted by the Reds. 

In the beginning, we see a peaceful 
Chinese village and a thriving mis- 
sion with a medical dispensary and a 
convent of native Chinese nuns, who 
turn out to be heroines, may now be 
martyrs. 

Then come the Reds. The church 
is expropriated and converted into a 
foul prison for loyal Catholics and 
anti-Communists. Father Greene is 
confined, on the serious charge of be- 
ing Director of the Legion of Mary. 
From his window, day after day, he 
must view the torture and final execu- 
tion of his loyal Catholic flock. 

In the days of his house-arrest, he 
learns to grind wheat and make hosts 
for Mass—the soldiers guarding him 
thought them cookies. He improvised 
a pyx from a small metal cashbox to 
reserve the Blessed Sacrament, adored 
in secret, in darkness. “As I look back 
now, if I had not had the Blessed 
Sacrament, the constant questionings, 
the torture . . . the poor diet . . . the 
recurring ailments would have driven 
me beyond the point of endurance.” 

Suddenly, however, after a year un- 
der guard in his rectory, the priest is 
seized in Holy Week, marched out to 
execution in front of a firing squad. 
It is only a cat-and-mouse game. In 
the end, they throw him into a wretch- 
ed cell, strip him of rosary, scapular; 
begin the starvation, the physical tor- 
tures, the incessant interrogations. 

He admitted forming the Legion of 
Mary. They brandished the Praesidi- 
um standard and accused him of 


directing a “spy agency.” Father 
Greene says: “The intense hatred of 
the judge and his diabolical dislike 
for our Lady scared me as nothing 
before had.” They rain blows on him 
and shout: “We have only one savior, 
Mao Tse Tung!” 

The next chapters are gripping in 
their suspense. The tortured priest’s 
one hope of retaining sanity is his 
resolution to live to rescue the hidden 
Eucharist before the Reds can des- 
ecrate it. The simple narrative is more 
moving than anything Grahame 
Greene ever imagined. “It is not [told] 
to elicit sympathy for myself but that 
you may understand . .. the inhuman- 
ity of the Communist system . . . and 
pray for the Christian men and 
women .. . enmeshed in it,” says the 
priest. 

With all respect for previous books, 
this reviewer was touched by Father 
Greene’s narrative as by no other. It 
is a profound emotional and spiritual 
experience to read it. 

At length, after unbearable sus- 
pense, comes the word “Chairman 
Mao has pardoned the American 
devil [from execution]. He is to be 
‘rolled out’ of China. In ten years we 
will have America, and the Commu- 
nists in America will take care of 
[him].” 

For the deportation, to “save face,” 
the soldiers let him visit his rectory 
for a change of his rags. How he saved 
the Blessed Sacrament is the high 
climax. 

This is a book for all priests, all 
Catholics, all Americans who love 
Christ. Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


Unique fidelity 


FAR FROM THE CUSTOMARY 
SKIES 








By Warren Eyster. Random House. 
372p. $3.75 


This first novel by young Warren 
Eyster comes so close to greatness in 
many respects that even when, after 
the first hundred pages or so, the 
reader becomes aware of its essential 
shortcomings, he still remains under 
its spell. For Mr. Eyster is a writer 





BOOKS 











with a talent, and he has put into 
his book some of the finest descriptive 
writing that has appeared in any novel 
to come out of World War II. Make 
no mistake about it, if you want to 
know what it is like to be at sea on 
a U. S. Navy destroyer in the South 
Pacific during 1942 and 1943 this is 
the book for you. 

Sailor Eyster accomplishes this by a 
careful selection of detail, a good ear 
for idiomatic speech, a genuine feel- 
ing for the sea and a memory that— 
considering the fact that he is writing 
about events which took place ten 
years ago—is nothing short of uncanny. 
For those whose experiences paralleled 
the author’s, these pages will evoke 
images that have lain dormant for 
years; for others they will present a 
picture of the day-to-day routine of 
shipboard life with a fidelity that is 
unique in recent fiction. 

The focus here is on the enlisted 
man, with the captain and two or three 
other officers appearing in the back- 
ground as seen through their eyes. The 
reader follows the careers of about 
eight men on the U. S. S. Dreher, 
from her commissioning at an Atlantic 
coastal port, during her shakedown 
cruise to Guantanamo Bay, through 
the Panama Canal and into the South 
Pacitic, where she becomes a part of 
the Navy’s striking force in the island- 
hopping campaign against the Japan- 
ese. We see the crew develop from 
predominantly green recruits into an 
effective fighting force. The Dreher 
participates in the assaults on Guadal- 
canal, New Georgia, Vella Lavella, 
Treasury Island, the Shortlands, Bou- 
gainville, New Britain. She returns 
briefly to the United States for over- 
haul and then goes back to join in the 
invasion of the Philippines, where she 
is finally sunk by Japanese gunfire. 

Throughout this period the ship 
operates alone, or in company with 
other destroyers, covering troop land- 
ings, engaging in shore bombardment, 
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Teresa 
of Avila 


By MARCELLE AUCLAIR. The biogra- 
phy of the great psychologist, writer, and 
orgarier who is one of the most extraor- 
dinary araong saints. Pope Pius XII broke 
a nearly 400 year preeedent and permitted 
the author to visit the Spanish Carmelite 
cloisters to foliow literally in the footsteps 
of Saint Teresa during the writing of this 
truly distinguished book. 

Illustrated with photographs taken in 
the Carmels of Spain. 480 pages. 20 illus» 
trations, $4.95 


Mary 
Magdalene 


By RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCKBER- 
GER, O.P., author of ONE SKY TO SHARE. 
For the first time since the Gospels them- 
selves, the magnificent figure of the sinner- 
saint has found a biographer of sufficient 
stature to do her justice. Illustrated with 
reproductions of sculpture and painting. 
“Magnifieently freshens and vivifies not 
only the life of Mary Magdalene but the 
whole Gospel.”—H. L. Binsse. 

Text edition with critical apparatus, 
notes, bibliography, 264 pages, $4.00. 
Regular edition, 192 pages, $3.00 


Golden Goat A 
or: The Worthy Rieh Man 


and The Unworthy Poor Man 
By R.-L. BRUCKBERGER, O.P. The au- 
ther gives a surprising new twist to the 
eternal opposites of rich and poor... as 
Geldy the goat, loved by a rich man and 
a poer men, leads them both to heaven. 
lUustrated, $2.00 


The Faith and 
Modern Man 


By ROMANO GUARDINI. "With the 
gentleness of a physician of souls, Guard- 
ini probes the depths of the contemporary 
psyche, and enables the reader to recog- 
nize the sources of his own doubts and 
temptations.” —Bestsellers $2.75 


Si 


At all bookstores, 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
Write for our new catalog. 








fighting off enemy aircraft and weath- 
ering tropical storms. There is a de- 
scription of a night surface action at 
Empress Augusta Bay that is the best 
thing of its kind this reader has en- 
countered. The author takes some 
liberties with strict historical accuracy, 
but within the realm of his own ship 
he is accurate in every detail. No at- 
tempt is made to integrate the over-all 
strategy of the war, except as it is 
imperfectly realized in the minds of 
the Dreher’s crew. There are no wo- 
men in the book except for those men- 
tioned fleetingly in correspondence 
and in bull sessions or encountered 
during shore leave. 

But there is no escaping the fact 
that the success of a novel of this kind 
must hinge largely upon the vitality 
of its characters; and here Mr. Eyster 
lets the reader down. He cannot get 
inside his people; he fails to make 
them human or interesting. We see 
them briefly, episodically—but never 
intimately. There is no real plot to the 
book. It is a succession of vignettes 
presented against a backdrop of de- 
scriptive detail, with a 2,100-ton de- 
stroyer the only completely realized 
personality. What we remember are 
the events and the setting, but not the 
people. 

These shortcomings prevent Far 
from the Customary Skies from be- 
coming a completely successful work 
of fiction. They also make it tedious, 
for even the kaleidoscope of life at 
sea becomes tiresome with constant 
repetition. But the fact that despite 
these faults the book is frequently so 
good as to make the reader entirely 
forget its weaknesses is the best indi- 
cation of Mr. Eyster’s talent. 

Joun M. ConNoLe 


Two more Red studies 





THE RUSSIANS IN FOCUS 





By Harold J. Berman. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. 209p. $3 


The Soviet Union has four vulnerable 
points: deportation, concentration 
camps, the phony story of the “work- 
er’s paradise,” and the forcible separa- 
tion of children from their parents, to 
be brought up by the state for its own 
purposes in children’s homes. When I 
first wrote about deportations in 1949 
and 1950, I said that the only dif- 
ference between the Nazis and the 
Communists was that the climate is 
colder in Siberia. The prominent 
American writer Peter Viereck replied 
to one of my letters to the editor, in 
the New York Times, that after all 
there still were no gas-chambers in 
the Soviet Union. 

Since that time I have been looking 
for the right expression by which to 
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convey to Americans and to the Weg 


that death is not always the worg | 


thing that happens to a prisoner jp , 
concentration camp. I found the 
phrase I was seeking in Harold | 
Berman’s book. He calls deportation » 
“prolonged death sentence.” 

The principal merit of the book \ 
its portrayal of everyday lite inside the 
Soviet Union. The Russian peasant, 
the worker, the soldier, the school. 
teacher, the journalist, the doctor are 
lined up in its pages. Terror, insecy. 
rity and fear, doorbell panic and the 
longing after a peaceful life are y 
many blotches of color on the great 
Russian map. Whoever looks closely 
at this map may see all the colors rm 
together into one, the color of darkey 
misery. 


The author publishes a letter to the , 


editor of the Komsomolskaya Pravdy 
(the official newspaper of Soviet 
youth), in which the writer asks why, 
if religion is harmful, the government 
does not close down all churches and 
prohibit altogether the practice of re. 
ligion. The editor replies: “For the 
very reason that neither closing down 
the churches nor prohibiting the per. 
formance of church ceremonies are 
effective measures for combating re. 
ligion.” 

Those who stijl do not know how 


the workers live in the “worker's para. , 


dise” may read on page 89 what 
happens if the unlucky worker over. 
sleeps. He runs to the doctor in order 
to get a certificate of ijl health. If he 
is late, even though it be for the fist 
time, he may endanger the food sup. 
ply of his family, because his food 
rations will be cut down as a punish- 
ment. 

Anyone who reads Mr. Berman’ 
book will put it down with a feeling 
of thanks to heaven for living in a 
society where the earning of daily 
bread is not threatened by a thousand 


lurking dangers; where freedom is a | 


natural as the air we breathe. But the 
uneasy question may arise: can our 
bread taste good when we know that 
so many of our brethren created in the 


image of God live a life of hopeless 


misery? 

Mr. Berman presents us with the 
description of a vast prison in which 
everyone suffers, including many o 
those who guard the prison. The 
author is unable to answer the ques- 
tion of how to redeem the more than 


200 million from their plight. He like | 


wise leaves it to the reader to find 
the answer to the question: what 
would happen if the walls of this 
prison were to expand and engulf stil 
more and more nations? 

The book is a medical diagnosis 
of the severe illness from which one 
third of the world is suffering. The 
author prescribes no remedy. He 
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equally fails to disclose the technique, 
the tactics and the strategy of the 
enemy. He does, however, truly de- 
pict what life is like in the “Soviet 
paradise.” ts 

I recommend this book to all: it is 
well-written, unpretentious and highly 
readable for anyone interested in the 
problems inside the Soviet Union. It 
is a real vade-mecum, and gives, as 
the author modestly remarks, “A 
basic minimum that any American 
should know to form judgments about 
the Soviet way of life.” 

BELA FABIAN 





RUSSIA AND HER COLONIES 








By Walter Kolarz. Praeger. 335p. $6 


This is the story of how Russia, in- 
stead of seeking empire overseas, col- 
onized and is colonizing those terri- 
tories contiguous with her ever-ex- 
panding frontiers. The end, perhaps, 
is the complete domination of Eurasia, 
in which Europe is only a tiny penin- 
sula. 

The policy is old, one both of gov- 
emment and people, well begun in 
the days of Ivan the Terrible, whose 
seizure of Kazan in 1552 transformed 
the forest area about the Moscovite 
principality from a nation unified by 
language and custom into a state with 
foreign minorities. And a state, too, 
it should be added, in which the 
foreigners had only a few scores of 
years before been conquerors. Ven- 
geance infused a degree of ruthless- 
ness into the settlement of minority 
problems. This has become standard 
operating procedure in our times. 

Russian expansion was first directed 
into the East, largely to establish 
broad buffer zones to lessen the shock 
should another Genghis Khan come 
sweeping out of Asia. The restless 
drive towards Siberia and along the 
northern watershed of the Caucasus 
and the Himalayas towards China, 
progressively gave the Russian Gov- 
ernment more and more minorities to 
woo or discipline into the complex 
of the swelling Russian state. 

When Peter the Great in 1700 
diverted Russian energy towards the 
West and the Baltic, it was not only 
to forestall more efficient colonization 
efforts by European nations, but to 
increase the over-all might of the Rus- 
sian state by incorporation of Euro- 
pean minorities and skills. 

Long before the advent of com- 
munism, Russia had an empire built 
about the heart of Moscow. By one 
ethnic classification system, Russia 
acquired 169 nationalities, only 89 
of them Caucasian, whose increasingly 
difficult problem was to maintain con- 
trol over their colored citizens. In the 
sense that intermarriage was not and 


is not socially heinous, the Russian 
state is a true melting pot. In the 
sense of national self-determination, 
however, the colored peoples are to- 
day even more brutally held down 
than in the days of the Czars. Nor 
does equality of opportunity exist. The 
elite in Russia are Caucasian, and 
do not, in fact, represent all of the 
Caucasian groups. 

The manner in which minorities 
have been broken is detailed by Mr. 
Kolarz, who has employed Russian 
sources almost exclusively. Although 
well-organized in regional studies, the 
story is necessarily disjointed, because 
Russian policy, whether Czarist or 
Soviet, was tailored to individual re- 
quirements, in which the only con- 
sistency was the aggrandizement of 
central authority. 

This is an excellent reference book 
which had to be written. 

R. W. Daty 





THE LITTLE MADELEINE 





By Mrs. Robert Henrey. Dutton. 350p. 
$4 


This is the story of the author's early 
years, growing up as a child of the 
impoverished, thrifty French lower 
class in the time of the first World 
War—not that she seems to think of 


herself or of anyone she describes in 
this book as representative of any par- 
ticular type. In fact that is one of her 
charms as a writer: in an age which 
delights in the easy generalization—not 
even the clever or apt one—Mrs. Hen- 
rey studiously refrains from making 
any at all. We are left to draw our 
own conclusions from the account 
which she presents with so much in- 
sight. 

In a deceptively simple style she 
tells of her birth, in 1906, in the 
shadow of Montmartre; of her par- 
ents—her big, blustering Provengal 
father, the exiled gamecock who 
worked as a laborer in Paris’ gray 
north when he could find work; her 
fragile, beautiful, shy young mother, 
whose clever seamstress’s hands were 
the main support of the family; the 
two little brothers who died in quick 
succession. 

The little Madeleine who had been 
nursed in the country, is brought back 
to the city by her parents, and grows 
up with them in one tiny fat after 
another. 

Now begins the story of her neigh- 
bors in these Paris slums. As she says, 
“little girls in poor families, in Paris 
at any rate, become quickly aware of 
the fundamentals of life and death. 
Things are not hidden from them, and 
they accordingly grow more sensitive 
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’ to the pain and sorrow of others.” And 
the little Madeleine had more thay | 


her share of exposure—partly ineyj. 
table, and partly owing to the influence 
of one neighbor, an old woman of 
strong character and a great deal of 
education, who was ending in this 
backwater what had been an active, 
prosperous life. 

This Mme. Maurer stated her views 
to the child’s mother, and they remain 
a good summation of the essence of 
this sensitive autobiography: 


It’s only in watching death 
that shell learn to live. She’s sen- 
sitive, has a vivid imagination— 
don’t give her sleeping draughts! 
There are so many people in this 
world who are as callous as pay- 
ing-stones. Your little Madeleine 
will make her own life. Let her 
cry, and fear, and go through al] 
the range of emotions. . . . Then, 
when she’s my age, she will have 
a range of experiences and emo- 
tions to draw on. She will be 
sorry for people who suffer. She 
will cry when they cry, and per- 
haps comfort them. Hide nothin 
from your little Madeleine, “a 
if later her luck changes, she'll 
know something about both 
worlds. Mary STREET 





SHAKESPEARE AND CATHOLICIS¥ ' 





By H. Mutschmann and K. Wenters. 
dorf. Sheed & Ward. 446p. $6 


With typical thoroughness these two 
German scholars have gathered, eval- 
uated and summarized all the scholar. 
ship and research that has any pos 
sible bearing on the religious training, 
opportunities and beliefs of Shakes. 
peare. Approaching the subject from 
the religio-political background of his 
times, they provide an overwhelming 
preponderance of evidence _ that 
Shakespeare was a Catholic. 

The situation of Catholics in 
Shakespeare’s England is admirably 
sketched in the opening chapters: the 
split in the Catholic front is explained, 
with the strongly nationalistic group 
which tried to keep a dual allegiance 
to Church and Queen constituting a 
strong majority. Political events, how- 
ever, kept English Catholics in a ter- 
rible dilemma; a constant persecution 
that often involved death and financial 
ruin harried those who did not ty 
to hide their faith. 

Shakespeare’s Catholic origin, of 
course, has long been accepted. What 
is surprising, however, when all the 
facts have been gathered, is that more 
than half of Shakespeare’s friends in 
Stratford and London were either 
open or suspected Catholics. What 
this book contributes—beyond Bow- 
den’s older work and De Groot's te- 
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cent book on the subject—is this full 
picture of the religious affiliations of 
Shakespeare’s closest associates. 

Certain points stand out strongly. 
The poet’s father must have been a 
declared Catholic—especially from 
1578 until his death in 1601—and his 
will, now regarded as genuine, attests 
his Catholicism. Shakespeare’s moth- 
ers family were admitted Catholics, 
and many of them suffered for their 
faith. Many of the Stratford school- 
masters under whom Shakespeare 
studied were Catholic. Shakespeare 
most probably was married to Ann 
Hathaway by Father Frith of Temple 
Grafton, a Catholic priest who man- 
aged to survive the Elizabethan ret- 
ormation and continue in office. 

The authors also show that Shakes- 
peare’s works, analyzed according to 
characteristic Catholic and Protestant 
points of view, reveal a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
Catholic Church, its teaching and 
practices. This knowledge is not a con- 
sciously created historical atmosphere: 
the speed and facility with which 
Shakespeare wrote his plays, as well as 
the Elizabethan practice, would rule 
out this explanation. 

Certain points, however, might be 
questioned. Is Iago’s “ "Tis in ourselves 
that we are thus, or thus” speech an 
indication of Shakespeare’s belief in 
free will (as the authors argue), or 
merely Iago’s denial of anything out- 
side ourselves—even supernatural 
grace—that might influence our actions 
for good or ill? And are Falstaff’s 
random pretensions to piety and inno- 
cence, and his mock remorse, to be 
taken as a caricature of Puritanism? 

But this as a sane and useful book, 
and not too often do the authors strain 
their evidence to make a point. The 
book is well-written and beautifully 
organized. It has, however, one serious 
defect: there is no scholarly documen- 
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tation or any clearcut indication in the 
text as to what scholars are respon- 
sible for the research the authors have 
so generously embodied in their con- 
clusions. PauL E. McLane 





THE WORD 











“You have sorrow now; but I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no one will take from you” 
(John 16:22; third Sunday after 
Easter). 


Thousands of our non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, betrayed by the godless 
“philosophers” of our day, are pitifully 
groping for an answer to what they 
call the “Riddle of Life.” 

That riddle involves all of man’s 
daily experience—the conflict between 
his sublime capabilities and his paltry 
accomplishments, between his ardent 
desires and his tantalizing frustrations. 
These philosophers examine man’s 
brief years upon the earth and find 


them full of pain, of toil and of fruit- 
less activity. They contemplate human 
existence and turn away from their 
study perplexed and dismayed. 

Yet this “Riddle of Life” is a prob- 
lem of man’s own making. These 
“leaders of modern thought” exclude 
God the Planner, and complain that 
they cannot understand the plan. They 
remove the divine Lover, and object 
that the scheme is harsh and cruel. 
They refuse to admit an eternity of 
happiness, and protest that life is short 
and unhappy. 

Unhappy indeed must it be for 
them: bleak, meaningless existence as 
superior animals upon a_ baffling 
planet. Without God, they have only 
self to worship; without eternity, only 
this world to work for; without faith, 
without hope, without understanding 
of what they are and why they are 
here, their whole contentment is in the 
pallid pleasures of a purely material 
existence. 

Life is no riddle for anyone who 
studies the Gospels and accepts with 
faith the death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth. For in that death 
which was so painful and in that res- 
urrection so glorious, he finds the 
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AFRICAN MISSION needs help. Two 


priests for 100,000 pagans. Area triple 
size of Massachusetts. Roman Catholic 
Mission, Arucha, Tanganyika Territory, 
East Africa. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
4 ag Lexington Ave., New York 21, 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5\4”, 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, [owa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MAN desiring quiet leisure to live at mis- 
sion church, drive school bus and main- 
tain grounds and buildings. Room and 
small salary. St. Thomas Church, Fort- 
ville, Indiana. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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meaning of suffering and of human 
life itself. 

The Evangelists, writing under the 
inspiration of God, did not hesitate 
to describe the passion of our Saviour 
in full detail. It is all there—the dis- 
couragement and fear in Gethsemane, 
the humiliation of captivity and trial, 
the blows, the agony of those three 
hours on the cross, the final thrust of 
the lance through the Heart that had 
broken in the darkness that enshrouded 
Calvary. 

We today read the sacred writers’ 
tender account of the Passion, and 
it does not speak to us primarily of 
suffering, but of Christ’s love. Look- 
ing in spirit upon Jesus crucified, we 
see the sacred head crowned with 
thorns. We behold the hands pierced 
by nails, the body cut with the strokes 
of the Roman scourge. But with our 
heart, we see only the infinite love 
with which the God-man freely under- 
went all this suffering to redeem our 
souls. 

The Evangelists tell, too, how Christ 
on the third day after His death came 
forth again from the tomb and ap- 
peared in radiant glory before His 
disciples. And we know that the 
Resurrection is but the crowning act 
of divine love, because through Him 
who is “the Resurrection and the 
Life” we also can win eternal life and 
eternal glory. 

Thus our belief in the Redeemer 
lets us see profound value in the dis- 
appointments and sufferings which are 
part of the texture of our days. We 
can invest our lives, with all their 
burden of sorrow and pain as well as 
their successes and joys. And, enriched 
by divine love, our investment will 
in the life to come yield interest a 
hundredfold. 

Armed, then, with faith in Christ, 
we do not cringe before hardships nor 
resent the trials which beset our days. 
Rather, we cry out like St. Paul (Rom. 
8:37): “Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or hunger, 
or nakedness, or danger, or the 
sword? . . . But in all these things 
we overcome because of him who has 
loved us.” Paut A. REED, S.J. 
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ROOM SERVICE, revived at The 
Playhouse by Bernard Hart and Don 
Hershey, in association with John 
Murray, is a rollicking farce of 1937 
vintage, authored by the associate pro- 
ducer and Allen Boretz. The original 
production, with George Abbott at 
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the helm, rolled up 500 performances, 
a rather respectable record for a play 
roduced in the year 5 B. O. (Before 
Oklahoma). If the revival doesn’t 
hang around at least twice as long, 
its demise will occur because the 
Broadway audience has grown too 
hlasé to respond to the absurdities of 
old-fashioned low comedy. 

At the root of the farce is a variation 
of the story of the impecunious ad- 
yenturer, or what in the parlance of 
old-time burlesque and vaudeville was 
called the gold theme, a popular 
source of humor in the theatre and 
fiction since ancient days. The central 
character is a theatrical producer, 
operating on a shoestring, who invests 
his last hundred dollars in picking up 
an option on a play which he thinks 
is a natural for big money. He hires a 
director as broke as himself, assembles 
a cast as indigent as most actors usu- 
ally are and engages a production staff 
at least three weeks behind in their 
normal three square meals a day, not 
to mention the back rent on their 
lodgings. 

The producer, while trying to find a 
backer, formerly called an angel, 
stables his cast in the Whiteway Hotel 
and feeds them in the hotel’s dining 
room, while rehearsing the play in the 
ballroom—everything on the cuff. Oc- 
cupying nineteen rooms in the White- 
way adds up to a lot of money, and 
nineteen actors signing tabs in the 
dining room increases the total. The 
producer's efforts to delay payment are 
as hilarious as the antics of a cage of 
monkeys chewing pods of red pepper, 
mistaking them for peanuts. 

For sheer fun, there are few mo- 
ments anywhere in drama as rich in 
laughs as the scene in which the pro- 
ducer decides to run out on his obliga- 
tion to the hotel. Knowing that the law 
allows the management of the hotel to 
hold his baggage in escrow for unpaid 
services, he encumbers himself with 
four pairs of trousers, three vests and 
five coats, with the intention of leaving 
the hotel holding the bag—his empty 
valises—for his unpaid bill. The White- 
way is a unit in a far-flung chain of 
hotels owned by Senator Blake, and 
there is delicious humor in the scene 
in which the manager of the Whiteway 
and the auditor of the chain check 
the producer’s account. 

There is delectable buffoonery in the 
fictitious deathbed scene, and delight- 
ful clowning when author, producer 
and director, after involuntary fasting 
for eighteen hours, come in contact 
with food. 

John Randolph is good enough in 
the role of the harassed producer and 
Everett Sloane is better as the di- 
rector. Horace Cooper, as the resident 
physician of the hotel, makes a dead- 
pan exit that, until you see it, is too 


comical for belief. Georgiann Johnson 
and Jeanne Russel are attractive as 
feminine window dressing. 

Mortimer Offner directed the pro- 
duction and Frederick Fox designed 
the set. Their efforts, when noticed 
between chuckles and guffaws, appear 
to be adequate. It was difficult to ap- 
praise production details while people 
were continuously laughing in the 
reviewer's ears—and the reviewer was 
laughing loudest of all. 

THEeoruitus Lewis 





FILMS 


TROUBLE ALONG THE WAY is an 
artfully calculated, superficially agree- 
able and fundamentally dubious piece 
of hokum, compounded in about equal 
quantity out of religious sentiment, 
gentle humor, the strange ethics of 
college football, self-conscious pre- 
adolescent charm and a disconcerting 
blend of pure and impure love. For 








story purposes, the trouble along the 
way is the burden of two men. 

One (Charles Coburn) is the rec- 
tor of a Catholic college that is about 
to expire from financial ills. When this 
elderly priest receives an ultimatum 
from his superiors that St. Anthony’s 
will be closed in six months unless 
its $170,000 debt is cleared up, he 
naturally falls to thinking about the 
well-known economic advantages 
which proceed from a winning football 
team. Upon discovering that a first- 
class athletic director commands two- 
and-one-half times the salary of a mere 
scientist like Einstein he seeks out the 
second man with troubles. 

This is John Wayne, a former foot- 
ball coach who has been thrown out 
of the Big Ten, the Ivy League and 
the Southern Conference and is now 
doing business as a pool shark and 
small-time bookmaker. He accepts Co- 
burn’s coaching offer largely because 
he has a ten-year-old daughter (Sherry 
Jackson) whose present living arrange- 
ments the juvenile authorities view 
with alarm. Obviously if the chap is to 
prevent his poisonous ex-wife (Marie 
Windsor) from getting custody of the 
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PARADE 








AN OUTBREAK OF LIGHTHEAD- 
edness burst over widely scattered 
areas during the week. . . . Mirrored 
in the news were harum-scarum be- 
havior patterns that ranged from the 
merely flighty to the foolhardy and 
the fantastic. . . . Mirrored was be- 
havior inside the home. . . . In Cleve- 
land, a wife, yearning to be a blonde, 
applied a bleach which turned her 
hair green... . Worms alienated affec- 
tion... . In Detroit, a wife testified 
that her husband thinks much more 
of his 10,000 earthworms than he does 
of her... Mirrored also was behavior 
outside of the home. . . . As pattern 
after pattern emerged, it became 
clearer and clearer that a wide variety 
in design was being achieved. . . . 
Prizewinners fell off pedestals. ... In 
New York, the Miss Traffic Safety of 
1952 was fined twenty-five dollars for 
running through a stop sign, driving 
without having a license and going in 
the wrong direction on a one-way 
street. 

Observed too during the week was the 
impact of Western culture upon wild 
beasts. .. . In New York, Herbert, a 
walrus, died from indigestion which 
developed soon after he swallowed a 
rubber ball thrown to him by a scat- 
terbrained zoo visitor. . . . As time 
continued marching on, the outbreak 
of lightheadedness became more and 
more pronounced. . .. All age brackets 
were implicated. . . . After dressing 
himself in a fire marshal’s uniform and 
equipping his red sedan with extra 
lights and a siren, a_ fifty-year-old 
Chicago janitor began speeding 
through the streets with his siren wail- 
ing. Halted by police, he explained: 
‘Tm a fire fan.” The charge lodged 
against him: impersonating an emer- 
gency vehicle. .. . Other types of fire 
fans made news. . . . In New York, an 
eleven-year-old boy, suffering from 
classroom fatigue, set fire to the school 
he attends. . . . Love of blazes was 
noted.... In Alliance, O., a volunteer 
fireman started seven small fires so that 
he could drive the shiny new fire en- 
gine to each conflagration. 


On all sides were indications that the 
silly season had arrived. . . . In Rome, 
when a store proprietor grappled with 
an armed stick-up man, the robber’s 
gun went off. The proprietor got wet. 
The gun was a water pistol. . . . Cops- 
and-robbers of the old silent films 
seemed alive again. . . . In Detroit, a 
thief, runing away from a grocery 


store with twelve dozen eggs, halted 
now and then to hurl eggs at two pur- 
suing policemen. After a three-block 
run, the egg-bespattered officers col- 
lared the character. . . . Child-training 
techniques were outlined. ... In San 
Diego, Calif., a mother told her four- 
year-old son to go sprinkle salt on a 
bird’s tail if he wanted one. The boy 
took the salt shaker, went outside, and 
after a while came back with a bird. 
. . . Efforts to baffle police collapsed. 
. . . In Seaford, Del., a woman, sus- 
pected of stealing jewelry, wilted un- 
der police questioning and admitted 
swallowing the evidence. X-rays re- 
vealed a small wrist watch and a finger 


ring reposing quietly in the woman’s 
stomach. 


People who are neither flighty nor 
foolhardy in matters affecting this life 
are—strange to say—flighty and fool- 
hardy in matters affecting the life to 
come. ... If the appropriate statistics 
could be gathered, it is to be feared 
they would reveal that untold millions 
of human beings are unconcerned 
about their eternal destiny. . . . To 
be serious about things of time and 
scatterbrained about things of eternity 
is without doubt just about as far as 
one can go in lightheadedness. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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Massachusetts 


oe CRANWELL n=, 
A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acre estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 

Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 8.J. 

Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























Michigan 





DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 
CAMP DIRECTOR 
13541 Gould Avenue 








Dearborn, Michigan 





New York 
Our LADY OF LOURDES 


for Girls 


CAMP ACADIA for Boys 


Separate camps, one mile apart. For boys 
6-16 and girls 6-18. 1,600 acres on two 
private lakes in Catskill Mts. 47th year. 
Riding, Sailing, Swimming, Tennis, Base- 

1, Fishing, Dramatics, Trips, Arts and 





Crafts, etc. Excellent staff and equipment. 
Resident priests, doctor and nurses. Fee 
$400. Catalog. 
Rev. James V. Hart, President 
Write to: Rev. Vincent L. Clyne 
472-L. West 142 St., New York 31 





Pennsylvania 


-—TEGAWITHA—_| 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 36th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 




















New Hampshire 


CAMP NOTRE 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AGES 6 TO 16 


BOYS 


NAMASCHAUG 


LAKE SPOFFORD 








$225 for season; $130 per month! $250 for season; $140 per month 





DAME 


GIRLS 


SPRUCELAND | 


GRANITE LAKE 








Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance. Balanced Meals— 
Finest Equipment—Beauttful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. Transportation included in all Fees. 
-,. JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 
For Booklet Write yR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
and Church Groups—DIRECT at 
WHOLESALE PRIC ES 
IHustrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at} 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 














Make ANY GARDEN a PRAYER 


Grow “Our Lady’s Garden’! Crown the 
beauty of any garden, large or small, with 
flowers named to honor Mary in the cen- 


turies old popular tradition oe ae 
Lady’s Earrings,” ; “Mary’s Bud,” many 
others. Prayer is in the intent . . . make 


gardening a prayerful work. 6 assorted 
seed packages, named to honor Mary, 
$1.00; 12 tor $2.00; 25 for $4.00. 
thoughtful gift. (Old Garden Prayer and 
informative booklet with planting direc- 
tions with order.) Send Check or Money 
Order: 


MARY'S GARDENS 


901-A South 47th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 





New York 
COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 





Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the- Hudson 
All grades through high school. State-aceredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
character, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings: beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated eataleg. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Beauti- 
fully located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Musie, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, including 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone 
Tuxedo 4-0280. 
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Fostering Catholic marriages 
Eprror: I enjoyed very much Robert 
Cissell’s article on mixed marriages 
(Am. 4/4, p. 14). I think it should 
have the effect of encouraging those 
who are engaged in Catholic youth 
work to realize the good they are do- 
ing in fostering, among other things, 
Catholic marriages. 

I think much needs yet to be done 
in the way of bringing Catholic young 
men and women together. I know that 
in the two years I was enrolled in two 
Catholic schools of social work (at- 
tended predominantly by women) no 
effort was made by either school to 
sponsor socials or to help us to meet 
students from other departments, 
which were composed primarily of 
men. I think the young men missed a 
splendid opportunity. 

Since that time I have been attend- 
ing two Catholic law schools, and 
only once did I ever see posted an 
invitation by a Catholic girls’ school 
to the young men in law school to 
attend their dances. 

When we daily see non-Catholic 
schools using every effort to bring 
their boys and girls together, I cer- 
tainly think we Catholics should take 
heed and realize how important it is 
for our Catholic students to meet 
each other. Manrjorizn E. ANTHONY 

San Antonio, Texas 


Lag in social teaching 

Epitor: Good for Father Downing! 
His article, “Lag in teaching the en- 
cyclicals” (Am. 4/11, p. 41), needs 
to be read and pondered by every 
Catholic educator, and everyone with 
any influence on Catholic education. 

Teaching the encyclicals in Catholic 
colleges and adult education in the 
parishes are the only ultimate answers 
to Catholics in politics who think the 
end justifies the means, to Catholics 
in industry who think the law of sup- 
ply and demand is superior to the 
natural law, to Catholics who write 
books in which they present economic 
arguments contrary to Catholic teach- 
ing, to Catholics who make speeches 
denouncing authoritative Catholic 
thinking on international affairs. 

‘In no other way can we feel con- 
fident of getting men and women 
leaders who know and can apply Cath- 
olic social principles in these crucial 
times. We as Catholics have the fun- 
damental truths on which solutions to 
world problems must be based, but 
so few of us seem to understand these 
truths. It’s now more than sixty years 


since Leo XIII wrote Rerum Novarum, 
and few Catholics even know its gy}. 
ject. The Popes have published the 
ideals by which peace could today he 
a fact and not just a hope, but they 
words fell mostly on deaf ears, 
The TI 
ciples for religion in action, for othe 
days than Sunday. More power ty 
AMeEricA in impressing this upoy 
Catholics, especially the educators, 
Harry W. FLAnnery 
Washington, D. C. 


Unesco 

Epitor: Congratulations on your com. 
ments (Am. 4/11, p. 29) upon ait. 
cism being lodged against Unesco, 
This criticism from the State of Texas 
is indicative of all too great a put 
of our country’s thinking. 

It was gratifying to have Americ 
point out the urgent needs facing ow 
thinking public today—the need for ip. 
telligent deliberation on and cooper. 
tion in the activities of Unesco and 
for a true understanding of Christian 
internationalism. 

Marie Barsano 

Arlington, Mass. 


Bouquets 

Epitor: It was a pleasure to read in 
the April 11th issue of Amenica that 
it has been voted for listing in the 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter. | 


ture. 

I am sure that because AMERICA is 
used so extensively by students who 
receive their copies at school o 
through subscription, the use of libray 


s set down the prin. | 










copies was not extensive, and this in | 


turn made AMERICA an “unpopula’ } 


magazine at the library. 

America has been doing a fine job 
and every week I await its arrival 
Incidentally the university bookstore 
has just mailed five packages of it and 
the Catholic Mind to the Philippines 

GERALDINE I. KavaANacH 

Fordham University 

New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: First, my appreciation fo 
your encouragement of the “aposte- 
late of public opinion” (Am. 2/21). 
My own efforts have not been cribbed, 
cabin’d or confined, and editors ar 
among my best friends. Then a big 
“thank you” to Father Holden for his 
refreshing Feature “X” in the same 
issue. It is indeed a fine picture of at 

ideal day of recollection. 
EsTELLE SPURCK 

No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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